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PREFACE 


This t^olume gives, in the form of a continuous 
narrative, the story of the rise and the decline of the 
civilizations which in olden times flourished along the 
chores of the Mediterranean and in Wfestern Asia. The 
writer also has attempted to indicate how the culture, 
social customs, and religious beliefs of the early dwellers 
in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates basins, as passed on 
through Greek and Roman channels, helped to deter- 
mine the course of later European history, and so to 
shape the civilisation of which we are the heirs. 

The preparation of the volume has presented a diffi- 
cult problem in selection. Much that is of vital historic 
interest has been omitted. Much, it may be said, that 
might have been omitted has been included. To legends 
and well-known stories of doubtful authenticity has been 
given a prominence not justified by a strict regard for 
historical perspective. This has been done, however, 
because those stories constitute an essential part of the 
mental equipment of educated men and women. By 
reading them in their historical setting, the student will 
gain, it is hoped, an added interest in literature, even 
if not directly assisted to satisfy examiners in history. 
That fact and legend may not be confused, the latter, 
in most cases, is printed in a distinctive type. 
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PREFACE 


In addition to the majfe necessary to an understanding 
of the subject, and to numerous illustrations, ^he bo<^ 
is provided with a comparative time-chart- which if/ill 
enable the reader to appreciate the conflation between 
events which occurred in different countries. At the 
end of the book will be found a series of questions. 
Their purpose is not merely to test the reader’s know- 
ledge, but to direct attention to important points in the 
narrative, and to suggest subjects for furthe* thought 
and research. 
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PART I 


EGYPT AND THE EAST 


I. THE BEGINNING OF THE 
STORY 

I. In the Days of Long Ago 

History is not merely a chronicle of events. It is a 
science. It deals with the development of groups of 
men, with the rise and fall of nations. 

Anthropology and ethnology are two sciences which 
also deal with human affairs, and are allied to history. 
Anthropology is the science of man. It investigates 
man’s origin, and seeks to explain his subsequent de- 
velopment. Ethnology is the science of race. It 
describes the races of mankind, and shows what char- 
acteristics distinguish them. 

Anthropologists and ethnologists trace back the 
human story through hundreds of thousands of years. 
Historians begin their story at a comparatively recent 
date. Man, in fact, walked the earth long before he had 
a written history. 
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The Greek philos( 3 ^jjier, Plato (428-347 b.c.), once *' 
defined man as ‘‘a two-legged animal without feathers”. 

Living at Athens at the time of Plato w 5 s a rjpal 
philosopher, Diogenes by name. Diogjenes was what is 
called a cynic ; to show his contempt of luxury, he 
elected to live in a tub. One day, in the school where 
Plato taught, Diogenes produced a cock whjch’he had 
previously plucked, exclaiming: 

‘‘Behold Plato’s man!” 

Plato then amended his definition, adding the words — 
“and with flat nails”. 

Boethius, a R4)man philosopher, gave a better defini- 
tion. He defined man as “a two-footed reasoning animal 

From time to time, the spade of the excavator brings 
to light the bones of men who lived a very long time 
ago. Often they are found embedded deep in the soil, 
and, lying near them, the bones of mammoths and other 
prehistoric monsters. 

Scholars who understand these matters are able to 


assign an approximate date when human bones, thus 
found, were the bones in a living man. Similarly, by 
examining their size and shape, they ^n form an idea 
as to the type of man who lived at that time. 

In the year 1912, in a gravel 



pit at Piltdown, near Buxted in 
Sussex, were dug up fragments 
of the skull of a very early in- 
habitant of Britain, This Pilt- 
down skull is said to have been 
the skull of a woman who lived 
at least half a million years ago. 

Sometimes, on the walls of 


Dr. Smith Woodward and Mr. Frank 
O. Barlow. The shaded portions are 
"iht parts of the skull actually recovered. 
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caves which once served as huKiJ.n homes, are found 
Aide drawings which survive as evidence of man’s early 
strVings towards that self-expression we call art. Dur- 
ing recent years remarkable discoveries of this kind 
have been made. 

Some years ago, near Colombiere, in the valley of the 
Ain in France, engraved on the shoulder blade of a 
mammoth, was found a representation of a human 
face. Thte, probably, is the most ancient known 
drawing of a man. Its antiquity can be gauged by the 
fact that mammoths have been extinct in France for 
20,000 years at any rate. • 

Digging operations quite often bring to light remains 
of the tools and weapons used by early men. In the 
British Museum there is a fine collection of these things 
— arrow-heads and spear-heads, knives, combs, and many 
other objects. 

Occasionally, ^hile digging in a garden, you may 
come across an arrow-head of flint. Such a relic of the 
past is to be treasured. That arrow-head was fashioned 
by a Stone Age man in Britain, and used, perhaps, to 
kill some animal belonging to a species now extinct. 

The earliest of man’s implements were sticks and 
stones. Hence it is that we speak of the men who used 
these things as having lived in the Stone Age. 

In course of time, men learned to work in metals. 
Then they found that, by employing a mixture of tin 
and copper, they could produce better implements than 
those made of stone. These men we call men of the 
Bronze Age. 

Later still, men learned to work and use iron. These 
are called the men of the Iron Age. 
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The terms Stone ^ge, Bronze Age, and Iron Age 
cant)ot, however, be used to indicate definite periods 
in the world’s chronology. In the days of ofd, people 
did not everywhere attain simultaneously to each new 
degree of culture. Even to-day the application of 
knowledge spreads only gradually from place to place. 
Thus, iron was used in Babylonia and Egypt* long ages 
before it came into use in Western Europe, when, for 
instance, stone weapons were still general ^ Britain. 
And from the writings of Roman historians we learn that 
even in the days of Roman greatness, when the short sword 
of iron was the chief weapon of the Roman soldier, sorge 
European peoples still used weapons tipped with stone. 



2. On the Threshold 
of History 



Age Implements 


The implement at the top 
is pt ** parrot-beaV^ graving 
t(^l — the others are drills and 
^ints. 


Nine out of ten of the books of 
history deal with some phase of the 
human achievements of the last two 
thousand years. And most of them 
tell the story of one or more of the 
European peoples, or of peoples who 
have emigrated from Europe. The 
remainder, with only a few exceptions, 
either describe the early civilization 
of Egypt and Western Asia, or are 
concerned with China, India, and 
modern Japan. 

During long periods, large areas 
of the earth are almost entirely ignored 
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*3 


in books of history. Has it efVir occurred to you to 
wonder aj this? 

e reason is not hard to find. Many territories, often 
for successive cetituries, have been occupied by peoples 
who really have no history. Until about the year 
5000 B.p. the whole world was so occupied. Despite 
the antiquity of man, there is no very ancient history. 

At first men were simply hunters. Various circum- 
stances c^sed them to modify this mode of living. 
Dwellers in open country, for example, found hunting a 
precarious livelihood. The successful hunter in open 
country must be very furtive in his moVements or very 
fleet of foot. Man is neither; his upright carriage 
renders him conspicuous from afar and, compared with 
the deer and other animals which live on rolling plains, 
he is very slow moving. 

So the men who dwelt on grasslands, instead of 
relying solely on^hunting for their livelihood, began to 
tame goats and sheep, and to look for their subsistence 
to the milk and superfluous young of these creatures. 
Thus they acquired a knowledge of what we call pastoral 
life. 

Early pastoral men had no settled homes. In the 
words of the Greek philosopher, Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), 
each came to “cultivate a migratory farm”. Accom- 
panied by his children and by the mother, or mothers, 
of his children, he followed his flocks throughout the 
year from one grazing ground to another. 

In the early books of the Old Testament there is a 
wonderful description of how the life of a pastoral people 
developed. As an introduction to the study of history, 
these Bib^e stories are invaluable reading. 
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In wooded or forest Country man developed his activi- 
ties along different lines. Here, being bettei; qaalified 
to play the part, he continued longer as a hunter, varying 
his diet of meat with roots and berries Which he gathered 
in the woods. Meat alone, he found, did not agree with 
him. 

Pastoral man took his family with him on his wander- 
ings. To him women and children were as essential as 
his animals. Quite young children can* look after 
flocks; and withoXit women, clever workers with their 
hands, the man could hardly have kept himself supplied 
with the slings, fhe lassos, and the other things he needed. 

To man the hunter, on the other hand, womenfolk 
and children proved a serious encumbrance. At first, no 
doubt, he tried to make them keep up with him while on 
the chase. Generally, however, he soon abandoned the 
attempt, and took to leaving his family in a secluded 
place, whither he could return at intervals. 

Thus, gradually, he acquired a sense of home. Also 
— and this is even more important — his eyes were opened 
to the possibilities of agriculture. ^ 

The care of a family does not allow a wonian much 
leisure. Our hunter’s wife, however, left in her forest 
glade with nothing else to do, had some spare moments. 
These she naturally employed in trying to improve her 
home, and in clearing the undergrowth around it. 

Then it so happened that chance seeds, dropped on 
the cleared soil, sprang up as fruit-bearing plants. The 
man on his return was pleased when he “saw them. 
They spared him the trouble of gathering berries ^ile 
hunting; also they bore bigger and sweeter fruits than 
those which grew wild. ^ 
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Next jungle -fowls — attracted, perhaps, by scraps 
waited ‘by the children — drew near to the cave, pecking 
for food. Some were tempted to stay, and there to lay 
eggs. 

These, too, the returning hunter was glad to find. 
So he began to take an interest in his home, giving 
more and more of his time to its affairs. Gradually, ift 
fact, he became an agriculturist — a farmer. 

At first, both pastoral men and agricultural men lived 
in independent family groups. As time went on they 
formed themselves, for greater strength and security, 
into companies, or tribes. But, even when they had 
reached the tribal stage, they did not always come im- 
mediately within the range of history. The tribe, under 
normal conditions, was held together by inflexible 
custom. Its members looked upon change and in- 
novation with abhorrence. 

Now, progress can be made only by means of change, 
through the initiative of enterprising men. History, 
indeed, had been defined as a study of the influence of 
such men on human affairs. Tribal life gave the great 
man little scope for the exercise of such influence. 

In liuman societies the great man, the maker of 
history, was able to assert himself only when some crisis 
occurred, when the application of some new form of 
knowledge revolutionized preconceived notions of exist- 
ence, or when some outside force — geographical, politi- 
cal, or economic — shattered the bond of custom. 

Arabia in the dim past was inhabited by a race of men 
claiming descent from Shem, the son of Noah. These 
men we know as Shemites or Semites. 

In Arabia they led a pastoral life, and prospered and 
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multiplied so greatly that, in course of time, the country 
could no longer hold them and all their flocks. ‘ TJ^n, 
in successive waves, they overflowed its boundaries. 
East they went, and north and west, in irresistible force, 
making themselves the masters of other lands and other 
peoples. , • 

Migrations on this scale afforded great men a chance. 
And it is when we come to deal with human jnovements 
of this kind that we find ourselves at last really on the 
threshold of history. 

3. The Cradles of Civilization 

Purely pastoral peoples, ever following their flocks and 
herds from grazing ground to grazing ground, can hardly 
settle down to form polities or states. Nor can purely 
agricultural peoples when gathered in small, isolated 
communities, and deriving only a meagre subsistence 
from the soil by dint of untiring labour; such folk have 
neither the occasion nor the time to turn their minds 
to any save the elementary problem>of supporting 
life. 

Culture and those other things which pave the way 
of civilization, are largely the products of man^s leisure. 
So it is we find that civilized societies have come into 
being and continued only wher^ transport facilities have 
made possible an extensive commerce, or where the soil 
has readily supplied plenteous food. 

Social progress was first made in river valleys, notably 
in those where the fertility of an alluvial. Irrigable soil 
enabled primitive men to live easily and live well. The 
valley of the Nile and the valleys of the Tigris and the 

» (D817) 
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Euphrates are commonly called “•the cradles or civiliza- 
tion ^ 

'ftie moist soil of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, back in 
biblical days, would yield as many as three crops of 
wheat a year, and each seed sown would produce from 
two to three hundred grains of corn. Advanced methods 
of scientific agriculture will not make the soil of Europe 
give crops like this. If the Tigris-Euphrates basin — 
Mesopotanfla, “the land between the rivers’’ — is now 
a desolate and barren country, that is because of the 
indolence of the Turks and Arabs, who have held it 
siifce the eleventh century of our era. 

No other kind of soil is so naturally fertile as that 
termed “alluvial”. This is the soil washed down by a 
river when in flood, and either left on the bank as the 
stream subsides or carried on to the mouth to form a 
delta. 

The name “de^a ” is given to the fan-shaped islands 
formed in the mouths of certain rivers, because the Nile 
delta seemed to the ancients to bear a resemblance to 
delta (written A), the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, 
corresponding to our D. 

Soil is deposited at the mouth of the Nile at the rate 
of about 4J inches in a hundred years. From these 
figures some people try to estimate for how long the 
delta has been habitable. The sum, however, cannot 
be worked out, for there is no way of telling the ^ginal 
depth of the bay which had to be filled. Still, one can 
safely say that the soil of the delta, or Lower Egypt, has 
been tilled by man for at least ten thousand years. 

In this connection, it is worth remembering that the 
shore-line of the joint delta of the Tigris and Euphrates 

(D31.7)* B 
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A model Nile boat rece^itly discovered in a rock-chamber near Thebes. 
Date abotit 2000 B. C. 

By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art ^ New Yo 7 ‘k. 


has advanced rapidly within historic times. Eridu, the 
chief port of ancient Babylonia, is no^ nearly 120 miles 
inland. When Alexander the Great lived (356-323 B.c.), 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, which now unite at Basra, 
flowed into the Persian Gulf through siy)arate channels 
whose mouths were a day’s march apart. 

In Upper Egypt, in the narrow strip of country on 
either side of the Nile between the delta and the first 
cataract, a distance of 600 miles, rain hardly ever falls. 
The river, however, waters the land. In the summer 
of each year torrents from the mountains of Abyssinia 
cause it to rise from 25 to 50 feet, so that it overflows its 
banks and turns the surrounding country for a time into 
a shallow inland sea. 

By means of the famous dam at Assuan (completed 
by the British in 1903), the Nile floods are^now regu- 
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lated and controlled. But thesi floods have always 
Been the life of Upper Egypt. The country at the time 
of Ihundatioo was once well described as “a sea of 
islands and the Roman poet Vergil (70-19 B.c.) has 
told us how the Egyptian farmer emerging from his 
village, raised just above the level of the water, “ rides 
his fields iif painted bark around 

When the floods subside, seeds are sown. These, if 
there has hJeen what is termed “a good Nile**, yield, 
and always have yielded, amazing crops. 

Seven thousand years before the birth of Christ the 
battks of the Nile, the banks of the Tigris* and Euphrates 
also, were studded with farm settlements. The men of 
this time were still in their Stone Age, but they had 
already attained to a considerable degree of knowledge. 
They had learned, for example, to fashion beautiful 
pottery; they had tamed dogs to help them tend their 
flocks; and, although their houses were merely rude 
wattled huts, they knew that the year had 365 days. 

For amusement and sport the early Egyptians hunted 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus. This, perhaps, 
first taught them to navigate the Nile in boats. Very 
soon, too, farmers in Egypt — ^farmers in Mesopotamia as 
well — learned to irrigate their fields by means of canals. 

Now, it is useless for a landholder to dig a canal 
unless he can rely on landholders up stream to keep it 
supplied and on landholders lower down to drain off the 
water. Thus settlements, instead of remaining isolated 
communities, came to amalgamate and to form districts, 
or nomes, as they were called in Egypt. 

Later several districts joined together to form a state; 
then severa^ states to form a larger state. In this way, 
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by about 5000 b.c., kingdoms had come into being 
in Egypt — the Upper and the Lower. Lower, Egypt 
extended from the point of the delta northward to^the 
sea; Upper Egypt from the point of the delta southward 
to the first cataract. 

Whenever a kingdom is formed there must be some 
sort of contract between the king and his subjects. 
Normally the king, in return for certain services, under- 
takes to give peace and protection against enemies. In 
Egypt the king undertook to give water. He made 
himself responsible for irrigation. 

Men advance’ in civilization according to their power 
of mixing peaceably with other men. Trade is a strong 
civilizing force. But trade presupposes transport facili- 
ties; groups of men to enter into trading relations must 
be able to intercommunicate. 

Settlements spread out along the banks of a river are 
well placed in this respect. They h^ve reatly to hand 
what is better even than a system of roads — a great 
natural waterway. Villages on one bank are in easy 
touch with villages on the other; an^i wherever the 
valley of a navigable river is inhabited there is always 
a current of trade up and down the kream. 

In the matter of their river the ancient Egyptians were 
very fortunate. Merchants living on the Tigris could 
easily send their wares down the stream, but the bring- 
ing of barges up the fast-flowing river involved much 
labour. Nile barges, on the other hand, during the 
greater part of the year, could be sent down stream or 
up with almost equal ease. Down stream they were 
borne by the current; up stream by the northerly winds 
which prevail in Egypt during the summer and autumn. 
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II. THE land of the 
PHARAOHS 

I . Historic Egypt 

We have seen how two kingdoms — Upper Egypt and 
Lower Egypt — came into being along the banks of tlie 
Nile. This happened perhaps five thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

At length a great chief arose in Egypt and united 
these two kingdoms. Men'es was his name, and he 
made Mem 'phis his capital. 

The city of Memphis stood where the valley and delta 
meet. Not many years ago a mummy was found there 
which some people believe to be that of Menes. 

A mummy is a dead body which has been preserved 
from decay by a process called embalming. Eor reasons 
which we will show presently, embahtiing was widely 
practised among the anc'ient h'gyptians. 

Menes lived probably about 3500 years K.C., and was 
the first king of that united Egypt whichls the E-gypt of 
history, the first of the pharaohs. 

The word “pharaoh’’ mc'ans “great house”. Under 
the successors of Menes it became the recognized title of 
Egyptian kings. 

An Egyptian priest, named Man'e-tho, who lived in 
the third century r.c., wrote in Greek a history of his 
country. In his book he divided the pharaohs into 
thirty-one groups, or dynasties. This arrangement is 
still usually accepted by historians, even though they 
quarrel over the chronology. 
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Unfortunately, Manetho’s bbdlc has perished. Our 
Icnowledge of it rests largely on fragments incorporated 
in Ihe works of later writers. 


The Great Pyramid at Gizeh, near Cairo, was built 
as his royal tomb by Che'ops or Khufu, the second and 
most famous of the kings of the fourth dynasty. Cheops 
lived about 3000 years b.c. 

The pyramid covers twelve acres of ground and is 
more than* 450 feet high, nearly 100 feet higher than 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Originally it had 
smooth sloping sides, but the outer casing was long ago 
destroyed, and the sides now have the appearance of 
series of huge steps. 

From the north face a narrow passage leads to the 
sepulchral chambers in the interior. The chamber 
known as ‘Uhe king’s chamber” is lined with red 
granite. Here, when he died, was laid the body of one 
of the greatest of Egypt’s kings. 

Also at Gizeh are two smaller pyramids built by 


Cheops’ succes- 
sors, Khaf ra and 
Men-kaur'a or 
Mycerinus. The 
latter was a 
monarch much 
beloved by his 
people. Poets 
delighted to sing 
his praises ; and, 
according to the 
Greek historian, 
Herodoti^, *‘He 



Se£tio7i of ike Great Pyramid at Gizeh 


K, Kin^^s Chamber. Q, Queen^s Chamber. E, Entrani< 
G, Ground. L, Original casing of limestone. 
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ruled his subjects mo(\j justly than any one of their 
kings had done.” 

The age of the pyramid-building kings is usually 
referred to in books of Egyptian history as the period 
of the Old Kingdom. Egypt at this time was essentially 
a commercial country; and, under the rule of a highly- 
efficient autocracy, the people prospered mightily and 
lived in peace. 

At the time of the seventh dynasty — about 2500 b.c. 
— this civilization declined, and there ensued several 
centuries of internal disorder. When light again begins 
to penetrate the darkness, we find the eleventh dynasty 
on the throne, and the capital moved from Memphis to 
Thebes (now Luxor), farther up the river. 

The accession of the eleventh dynasty inaugurated 
the so-called period of the Middle Kingdom^ and under 
the twelfth dynasty (about 2000-1780 B.c.) Egypt 
became once more a mighty state. c 

The outstanding feature of the rule of the Theban 
pharaohs was the introduction into Egypt of a feudal 
organization, something like that i^stablished by 
William the Conqueror in England. 

The pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty greatly extended 
the trade of Egypt. They entered into commercial rela- 
tions even with the people of Crete. Under their rule, 
too, a wide and fertile tract was added to the kingdom, 
as a result of the draining of a marshy district, known 
as the Fayum, to the west of the Nile. 

This territory they adorned with many wonderful 
buildings — notably, the so-called Labyrinth. This was 
an immense temple designed to accommodate the many 
deities of Egypt. Hardly a trace of it ren;iains, but 
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Herodotus, who visitef^ 4 gypt in the fifth century B.C., 
declared that it surpassed the pyramids in splendour. 

For so long as the kings were able wilers, feudal 
Egypt flourished. As time went on, more and more 
power passed into the hands of priests and nobles. 
Finally, the rivalry between these orders involved the 
country in suicidal strife which was complicated and 
embittered by foreign invasion. 

About 1750 B.C., people of Semitic origin, hailing 
from Syria, began 'to settle in the delta. In course of 
time, these people became so numerous that they made 
themselves masters of Lower Egypt. • 

According to Manetho, as quoted by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus (a.d. 37-100); “There came up from the East in a 
strange manner men of an ignoble race, who had the confidence 
to invade our country, and easily subdued it by their power without 
a battle. And when they had our rulers in their hands, they burned 
our cities and demolished the temples of the gods, and inflicted 
every kind of barbarity upon the inhabitants.* . . . 

•‘At length they made one of themselves king. . . . He lived 
at Memphis, and rendered both the upper and lower regions of 
Egypt tributary. . . , All this nation was styled Hyksos, that is, 
Shepherd Kings; for the first syllable, Hyk-^ (jp^notes ‘king’, and 
SOS signifies ‘ shepherd *. ” 


Egypt remained under foreign domination until abo|^ 
1600 B.c. when the so-called Shepherd Kings were 
expelled. It was during this period, that “the sons 
of Jacob’’, driven by famine from their homes, sought 
refuge in the country, and were allowed to settle in 
“the land of Goshen”. 
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2 . Egypt and Her Neighbours 

expulsion of the Shepherd Kings was the work 
of a native leader, called A-ah'mes (Amasis), who then 
made himself pharaoh, and i^stored Thebes as the 
capital of'the country. 

With the accession of Aahmes (about 1600 B.c.) 
began the period of the Egyptian Empire. Hitherto 
the Egyptians had been commercial in their activities. 
Now they be- 
came a race of 
conquerors. 

The Normans 
in Britain taught 
a peaceful people 
the art of war. 

The Hyksos did. 

the same in Frofn the original in the Florence Museum. 

Egypt. Further, 

they introduced into the country of the Nile the horse 
^nd chariot, there formerly unknown. 

During the days of the eighteenth dynasty (about 
1600-1330 B.c.) the Egyptians were famous for their 
horses and their chariots. The horse gave mobility to 
armies; and this patient animal, ‘‘the first servant” 
of civilized man, proved itself— until the age of steam — 
the most destructive of the engines of war. 

Tu-tank'ha-men, whose tomb at Thebes, in the Valley 
of the Kings, Lord Carnarvon discovered in 1922, was 
one of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
greatest <jf these monarchs, however, was Thoth'mes III 
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(1515-1461 B.C.). This 
quered Nubia and other parts of Africa; he also overran 
the territories we know as Palestine and Syria, and 
carried the arms of Egypt to the very banks of the 
Euphrates. Under him, Thebes became the centre of 
a great imperial state. • 

To the Egyptians of old “empire” did ‘not mean 
what it means to us. Conquered territories were not 
then regarded as territories to be administered for the 
benefit of the conquered peoples; they were looked 
on merely as places to be exploited and robbed for 
the enrichment of the conqueror. • 

Some years ago, at Tel-el-Amara, in Egypt, was 
discovered a mass of official correspondence which 
passed between the pharaohs of this time and the 
native princes and rulers of Syrian states. Pharaohs, 
as these letters show, took a lively interest in the affairs 
of their imperial provinces. They made little attempt, 
however, to establish what we should call an effective 
administration. 

One of them, Am'en-het'ep III B.c.), tried 

the experiment of having young Syrian princes sent 
to his Court to be educated, in the hope that he might 
so train them to become loyal viceroys. This was the 
only really constructive scheme which any pharaoh 
attempted. A similar experiment was made in later 
times by the Romans. Later still, the British also 
tried something of the sort. The experiment has 
never proved very successful. 

Until towards the end of the reign of Amenhetep 
III, Egyptian influence in Western Asia remained 
predominant. The Hittites, a powerful people of 
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oldier pharaoh not only con- 
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northern Syria, began then ^fiously to challenge the 
"pharaohs’ authority. 

A long struggle ensued between the Egyptians and 
the Hittites. This came to an end during the reign 
of Ram'ses II, the Great (1292-1225 3 .C.), one of the 
pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty. 

Ramses concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
Hittites, and agreed to a partition of Syria. The parti- 
tion actually was a one-sided affair, a tacit admission 
on the part of Egypt that she was no longer able to 
support the burden of empire, and, under the feeble 
sovereigns who succeeded 
Ramses, she disappeared 
from Syria as an imperial 
Power. 

To the days of the 
Egyptian Empire belong 
the famous temples at 
Karnak and Luxor, vil- 
lages which now stand 
on the site of Thebes. 

These temples, the sym- 
bols of successful war, 
are — even in their ruined 
state — the wonder of every 
visitor to Egypt. 

The Sphinx at Gizeh, 
a figure with the body 
of a lion and the face of 
man, fashioned out of 
a rock, and more than 

sixty feet in height was tempu was begun by a pharaoh who lived 

* cUfOut 2400 B.C.y and was completed gradually 

by his successors. Its walls and columns *are 
covered with inscriptions which furnish almost 
a complete history of the Theban kings. 



The Colonnade of the Great Temple of 
Ammon at Karnak 
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also sculptured at this flnfe. The face of the Sphinx is 
believed to be a portrait of Amenhetep III. 

To the Egyptians, empire did only harnh Gold and 
slaves it gave them in abundance. But gold and slaves 
proved the undoing of a people naturally ease-loving 
and luxurious; and several centuries elapsed, after the 
death of Ramses, before they were strong enough again 
to aspire to foreign conquest. 

By that time had arisen another imperfal Power 
which also coveted the western seaboard of Asia. That 
Power was Assyria. So began a deadly strife between 
the people of Egypt and the Assyrians. • 

The mighty Sen-nach'er-ib, who ruled Assyria from 
705 to 681 B.C., accomplished little against the 

Egyptians. But by Sennacherib’s successors, Es'ar- 
had'don and As'sur-ban'i-pal, they were completely 
reduced. Even Thebes was captured and plundered, 
the temples despoiled, and the images carried away to 
Nineveh, the Assyrian capital. 

Fifty years later, cried Nahum, the Hebrew prophet, 
when foretelling the fall of Nineveh: 

“Art thou better than populous No (Thebes), that was situate 
among the rivers? ... Yet was she carried away, she went into 
captivity ; her young children also were dashed in pieces at the top 
of all the streets ; and they cast lots for her honourable men, and 
all her great men were bound in chains ” (Nahumy iii, 8-10). 

Egypt remained tributary to Assyria till about 620 
B.C. Then a king arose in the country who threw off 
the Assyrian yoke. Psammetichus (pronounced ’Sam- 
met'i-kus) was the name of this pharaoh, and his reign is 
important in that it established a strong connecting link 
between the civilization of Egypt and that of Europe. 
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Psammetichus overcame the Assyrians largely by the 
aid of Greek mercenaries. Sub|equently, he encoiuaged 
Greeks to settle in Egypt. He sought even to introduce 
their language among his subjects. 

His son and successor, Necho (610-588 R.c.), continued 
this policy. Necho was that pharaoh who, taking 
advantage .of Assyria's weakness, dared again to lay 
hands on Palestine, and having defeated Josiah, king 
of Judah, the battle of Megiddo, fixed Judah’s tribute, 
we are told, at “an hundred talents of silver and a 
talent of gold ” {2 xxiii, 33). 

Necho did not enjoy his triumph for long. A few 
years later (588 b.c.), he was overthrown by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. 

Ap'ri-es — the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Bible — who 
succeeded him, in alliance with Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, struggled against Nebuchadnezzar for several 
years with varying fortune. In 560 B.c., Apries was 
dethroned. 

A-ma'sis, who then became pharaoh, abandoned 
foreign adventures, and sought only to restore Egypt to 
her former position as a commercial Power. According 
to Herodotus, Amasis “was very partial to the Greeks, 
and favoured them at every opportunity ”. 

This statement was supported by personal experience. 
Herodotus, “the father of history”, travelled in Egypt 
during the middle years of the fifth century B.c. The 
philosopher Plato (428-347 B.c.) was another of the 
famous Greeks who visited the country and through 
whom the culture of the Nile was transmitted to 
Europe. 

To encourage commercial intercourse between Egypt 
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and Greece, Amasis gave the pteeks a special trading 
centre in his kingdom — the "harbour of Nau-crat'is 
(‘‘mighty in ships”). This soon grew into a prosper- 
ous city ; and, as a result of the pharaoh’s enlightened 
policy, Egypt again waxed rich. 

This ij^rosperity was not fated to endure. In 525 B.C., 
Cam-b y" ses, king of Persia, invaded Egypt, and there — 
if we can accept the story of Herodotus — perpetrated 
hideous barbarities. 

This invasion of Cambyses was followed by another, 
led by Darius who succeeded Cambyses, and for nearly 
tvfb centuries the strength of Egypt was sapped in a 
fruitless struggle to throw off the Persian yoke. Then, 
in 332 B.C., the Macedonian warrior, Alexander the 
Great, descended on the country. 

Alexander’s conquest of Egypt brought to an end for 
ever the rule of the pharaohs. 

• 

3. Told by the Rosetta Stone 

• Until almost within living memory, the narrative of 
Herodotus continued to be the main source of informa- 
tion regarding the civilization of ancient Egypt. During 
the last century, other sources have been found, and a 
flood of light has been poured in where formerly all was 
mystery and darkness. 

The Egyptians of old recorded their ways of life in 
innumerable sculptures. These sculptures have now 
been carefully examined; and much of the writing 
on the stonework of tombs and temples has been 
deciphered. 

The wyting on Egyptian monuments is largely in 
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strange characters c2X\adi\hieroglyphics, This is a word 
of Greek origin, and means ‘‘sacred carvings”. We 
commonly use it now to signify writing which is very 
hard to read. It came to get that meaning because for 
many centuries no one had been able to decipher 
Egyptian hieroglyphics^ 

In 1799, a French officer, who was with Napoleon in 
Egypt, discovered at Rosetta, some thirty miles from 
Alexandria, a slab of stone engraved with thrSe inscrip- 
tions — one in hieroglyphics; one in demotic characters 
— the characters used ordinarily by the Egyptian people 
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The Egyptian Hieroglyphic Alphabet 
By permission of Sir E. Wallis Budgie, 


(Greek, demos); and the thild 
in Greek. The Greek inscrip- 
tion proved to be a priestly 
decree relating to one of the 
later rulers of Egypt, Ptolemy 
V (205-181 B.C.), and the other 
two were soon found to be 
translations of it. 

Thus scholars had placed in 
their hands a kqjr to the for- 
gotten language of the Egyp- 
tians. By means of that key, 
they have been able to open 
wide the door of the past. 

In 1802, the British drov^e 
the French from Egypt, and 
so gained possession of the 
Rosetta Stone. King George 
III then presented it to the 
British Museum. There it is 
still preserved. 
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From papyrus, a 
reed which grows in 
the Nile, the. Egyp- 
tians made a writing 
material which they 
used in much the 
same w^ that we 
use paper; and so 
clever weft they at 
preparing dyes and 
ink that many of 
their old papyrus 
documents are still 
fresh and legible. 

The Egyptians be- 
lieved that when a 
man died his soul 
was summoned , to 
‘‘the Hall of the 
Double Truth ”, there 
to- be judged by the 
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Part of the Hieroglyphic Legend of Heru-Bekutet 
and the Winged Disk, cut on the Walls of the Temple 
of Edfil in Upper Egypt, 

Translation: In the three hundred and sixty-third year of 
Rd-Heru-Khuti, who liveth for ever and ever^ His Majesty 
was in TA-KENS, and his soldiers were with him; (the 
enemy) did not conspire ( aun) against their lord, and the land 
(is called) UA UA TET unto this day. And Ra set out on an 
expedition in his boat, and his followers were with him, and 
he arrived at U THES-HER U, (which lay to) the west of this 
nome, and to the east of the canal PAKHENNU, which is 
called {...) to this day. And Hem-Behutet was in the boat 
of Rd, and he said unto his father Rd- Her u-Khuti (i.e. Rd* 
Harmachis), ** I see that the enemies are conspiring against 
their lord; let thy fiery serpent gam the mastery . , . over 
them — Reproduced by permission from Vol. XXXII of 
“ Books on Egypt and Chaidaa", by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 


god Osiris, the ruler 
of the dead. If it survived the ordeal, the soul was sent 
to “the Meadows of Rest”, and at last made one with 
Osiris. The soul rejected as unworthy of the Egyptian 
heaven was driven off to some dark realm. 

In Egyptian tombs copies have been found of the so- 
called Book of the Dead, This book was designed to 
show the soul how to behave during its judgment. It 
was customary to lay a copy oPit on a mummy’s breast 

But the Egyptians were even more concerned about 
their ghosjs than about their souls. And that is why 
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they had dead bodie;? |mbalmed. The ghost, they 
thought, could live only in the body. They . feared,' 
therefore, that, if the body were allowed .to decay, the 
ghost might torment the dead man’s surviving relatives. 

In very early times, food was placed in the tomb for 
the ghost’s use, and slaves were killed to wait upon it. 
Later, pictures of food were used instead, and images of 
slaves. Men who were particularly anxious about 
the welfare of their ghosts had their tombs bhilt during 
their life-time. The pyramids remain to show the 
extravagant care which they bestowed on them. 

Attempts to enumerate the gods and goddesses 
ancient Egypt, it has been said, ‘‘result, as a rule, in 
compilations resembling census returns ”. The pharaoh 
of the twelfth dynasty who undertook to build the 
Labyrinth, described by Herodotus, as a temple to 
accommodate all the gods, found it necessary to con- 
struct no fewer than three thousand apartments. 

Egypt depended for its life first on the Nile, and 
secondly on the sun. Thus Osiris, the ruler of the dead, 
the deity representing the Nile and tho^sun, was the 
chief god whom the Egyptians worshipped. 

Sometimes we find the chief god referred to as Amen, 
sometimes as Ra, sometimes as Ptah. But Amen, Ra, 
and Ptah were only other, or local, names for the god of 
the Nile and the sun, who was Osiris. 

Isis, a goddess representing the earth and the fertility 
of Nature (and later, the moon), was held to be the wife 
of Osiris. 

Each district or nome, in addition to the gods, 
reverenced its own sacred beast, which must be neither 
hunted nor slain. One district would have a crocodile 
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as its sacred beast, another a •cat, another an ape, 
another A hawk, another a cow,Ianother an ibis. 

The best known of these sacred beasts was Apis, the 
famous black bull of Memphis. This animal was treated 
through life with the highest honour and, when it died, 
it was buried in a magnificeat sepulchre. Ac its 
successor/^ bull with peculiar markings had to be found. 
It was then given out that this bull had been miracu- 
lously borif. The bull’s annual birthday was a general 
holiday; and when it died, a public mourning was pro- 
claimed. 

The Egyptians of old were a strange mixture of 
mysticism and stern common sense. In arts and manu- 
factures, they attained to a very high standard of 
excellence. As potters they had few rivals. They knew 
how to blow glass. They used razors and saws, levers 
and balances. They were skilful builders of ships. As 
engineers they acgomplished feats which could hardly be 
achieved in our own mechanical and scientific age. 

Their social life, too, was in many respects amazingly 
modern ”. They furnished their homes tastefully and 
ingeniously; and the houses of the well-to-do were 
surrounded by large gardens. Noblemen kept their 
private chariots and coachmen, and feasted from dishes 
of wrought metal to the music of harps and pipes. 

Yet, in the midst of all their activities and gaieties, 
the Egyptians lived with thoughts of death always in 
their minds. At the end of an Egyptian dinner party, 
it was not unusual for a slave to carry a mummy round 
the table, lest the guests might forget how transitory 
were the joys of the present. 
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III. BABYLONflA AND ASSYRIA 
I. Hammurabi, the Law-giver 

According to the Book of Genesis^ it was in the lower 
part of the Tigris-Euphrates basin that mafi'made his 
first advance in social progress. The writer of Genesis 
called this country the land of Shinar 

There Nimrod, the mighty hunter’’, it will be re- 
membered, ‘‘ began to be a mighty one in the earth. • . . 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel (Babylon), 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar” (Genesis, x, 8-io). 

These cities are no more. Their sites, however, have 
been identified. So, too, has the site of Ur of the 
Chaldees, whence (Genesis, xi, 31) Abraham went forth 
to go into the land of Canaan ”. , 

But the Tigris-Euphrates basin, or Mesopotamia, had 
been civilized long before the days of Abraham, and by 
men of a different race. Abraham was^a Semiter- 4 he 
racial affinities of the earlier inhabitants have not yet 
been determined. 

History allows us only a fleeting glimpse of these 
people. Some 3000 years B.c. Semites from Arabia 
began to settle among them, and gradually gained 
complete possession of their land. 

One is apt to think of the civilization of historic 
Babylonia as having been purely Semitic. This was 
not really the case. The Semites absorbed an existing 
civilization, and adapting it to their requirements 
developed it along their own peculiar lines. 
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Cuneiform Inscription 

0 

The ir^'^^ation reads: “ She placed me in a baskeUboat of rushes^ and 
with pitch closed the door’* (see p, 

Before t4ie Semites came, dwellers in Babylonia had 
already made considerable progress in political evolu- 
tion, and in the arts and sciences. They had even 
le^irned to write. 

In Egypt, where was an abundance of papyrus reeds, 
man’s ingenuity suggested the making of a kind of 
paper for writing purposes. Papyrus did not grow in 
Mesopotamia. The people of that country, therefore, 
first learned to write by working with sticks on slabs of 
moist clay, which ^they then baked or dried in the sun. 

The stick used was a wedge-shaped implement, and 
by impressing it upon the clay, letters and words could 
be. expressed. This wedge-shaped writing is known as 
cuneiform (from the Latin cuneusy meaning ‘‘a 
wedge ”). 

Ordinarily inscriptions were made on oblong tablets. 

For very long documents, many-sided prisms were 
specially prepared, so as to give a large writing surface 
in as small a compass as possible. 

To us it may seem a laborious way of writing. Yet 
in this manner was produced a great literature which 
has had a profound influence on men’s thoughts. For 
many centuries, moreover, the system was employed 
over a large part of Western Asia. 
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Even Egyptian Ph&mohs used Babylonian writing 
for their diplomatic correspondence. The famous Tel- 
el-Amara letters (p. 41) are in cuneiform character, and 
these characters, as subsequently simplified by the 
Phoenicians, constitute the basis of that alphabet we 
use to-day. • 

The little table shown below will help, ^rhaps, to 
indicate the stages through which our alphabet was 
gradually evolved. * 

What made a ndmadic people from Arabia wish to 
settle in Mesopotamia? 

Simply the fact that ‘‘the land between the rivers’’ 
offered them an easier livelihood than their own unpro- 
ductive plains. In an- 
cient times the fertile 
soil of the Tigris - 
Euphrates basin could 
support a very dense 
population. 

But the fast-flowing 
rivers ’^hich fertitfzed 
this country called for 
more careful and skilful 
attention than did the 
Nile. If allowed to 
overflow their banks 
they were liable to do 
much damage. Em- 
bankments, therefore, 
had to be built, and 
fields watered by means 
of dykes aqd canals. 

Phatnician Ancient Later Pnglish 

\ Greek Greek 
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The fear of devastdtmg inundations always haunted 
the minds of the people of Babylonia. That, story of 
the Great Flood, which we read in the Bible, was 
founded on an old Babylonian legend. 

This, then, was another lesson the Semites learned 
from the peoples they supplanted: the application of 
scientific methods of irrigation 

For a long time, even after the Semitic occupation, 
Babylonia continued to be split up into a nurnber of small 
states. Only occasionally, under some ruler of excep- 
tional ability, were these states united to form a kingdom. 

The first such ruler known to us was Sargorf, a 
warrior king who lived about 2500 years b.c. He, it is 
claimed, advanced the boundary of his dominions as far 
westward as the Mediterranean vSea. 

There is an inscription which tells, in Sargon’s own 
words, the story of his career. It is a story strangely 
reminiscent of that of Moses. • 

Translated, the cuneiform writing reads: 

“Sargon, the powerful king, am I. My mother was of low 
degree ; my father I did not know him. . . My city was 

Azupirani, on the banks of the Euphrates. My humble mother 
in secret brought me forth. She placed me in a basket-boat of 
rushes, and with pitch closed th(‘ door. She gave me over to the 
river. . . . The river bore me along. To Akki, the irrigator, it 
carried me. Akki, the irrigator, reared me as his son. Akki, 
the irrigator, appointf'd me his gardener. When I was his 
gardener, the goddess Ishtar looked on me, . . . and for four years 
1 ruled the kingdom.” 

Sargon was succeeded by his son, Naram Sin. But, 
after the latter’s death, nearly five centuries elapsed 
before another great king arose. Then, about 2000 b.c., 
Ham-mur-a'bi became ruler of Babylonia. 
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Hammurabi was, perhaps, tl^at Amraphel, king of 
•Shinar, of whose exploits we r^ad in Genesis, If so, he 
was a &ntemporary of Abraham. 

A successful soldier, Hammurabi was also a successful 
administrator. When given the land of Babylonia to 
rule, he has told us, “ I dug out the Hammurabi canal, 
nourisher of men, which brings abundance of water to 
the Babylonian lands. Both its banks I changed into 
fields for ^jultivation, and I gathered heaps of corn. I 
procured unfailing water for the Babylonian lands.” 

But it is as a iaw-giver that Hammurabi has his most 
lasting claim to fame. He framed the earliest code of 
which we have any knowledge. 

Preserved in the Louvre 
Museum, in Paris, is a 
very old copy of this 
code. At the top is a 
sculptured figure of the 
king receiving his laws 
from the sun-god, and 
below, in cuneiform char- 
acter, are written some 
three hundred statutes. 

The latter deal with 
every conceivable kind 
of human activity, and 
display a high, if some- 
what ruthless, ideal of 
justice. 

“If a builder has built a 
house for a man, and if his 
work is not strong, and if the Hammurabi receiving his Laws from 

the Sun-god 

From the sculpture on a stele engraved wfh 
the codeoflaivs found among the ruins of Susa, 
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house he has built falls in ^nd kills the householder, that builder 
shall be slain. . 

“ If a man has hired a boatman and boat, and laden it with corn, 
wool, oil, dates, or any other kind of freight, and if the boatman is 
careless and sinks the boat, and her cargo is lost, then the boatman 
shall replace the boat he has sunk and all the cargo he has lost.” 

Those are two of the daws of Hammurabi, who fairly 
claimed to be “a ruler who is like a real father to his 
people 

2. The Destruction of Nineveh 

Assyria lay to the north of Babylonia, between tlie 
Upper Tigris and the Zagros mountains. Some time 
after the Semitic invasion, people from Babylonia made 
their way into the country and settled there. ‘‘Out of 
that land’^, it will be remembered, “went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh ” {Genesis^ x, 1 1 ). 

As regards race, language, and religion, therefore, 
the Assyrians bore a strong resemblance to the Baby- 
lonians. But they were a hardier, more warlike 
people. In their country the conditions of life were 
not so easy as in Babylonia; whilst incessant raids 
upon their fields by the savage tribes, which dwelt 
in the mountains on the north and east, seriously ham- 
pered their political development. 

Until long after the days of Hammurabi, Assyria 
was, if not actually a province, at least a dependency 
of Babylonia. According to Greek legends, a leader 
called Ninus established the independence of the 
Assyrians; and Ninus, we are told, was succeeded 
by his widowed queen, the beautiful Semiramis, builder 
of many wonderful cities. 
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But Ninus and Semiramis are both mythical charac- 
ters. The early history of Assyria is very obscure; 
before the time of Shal-man-es'er I, know of no 
really historical king, Shalmaneser lived in the thir- 
teenth century B.c. 

In the twelfth centyry, under Tig-lath-Pi-le'ser I, 
the kingdom of Assyria expanded into lari empire. 
Tiglath-Pileser I led Assyrian hosts as far westward 
as the Mediterranean, and northward to Lake Van; he 
dared even to invade Babylonia. 

The Assyrians continued steadily to increase in 
strength; and, during the ninth, eighth, and seventh 
centuries b.c., by their prowess in arms, they made 
themselves a very terror to the civilized world. During 
the reign of Assur-nas'ir-pal, a cruel and powerful 
king who ruled from 884 to 859 b.c., they poured 
untold wealth into their land from plundered terri- 
tories; and, by reason of the splendoyr of their palaces 
and temples, and their magnificent, luxurious living, 
were a people without rivals anywhere. 

The next king, Shalmaneser II, fou^t successfully 
against Tyre and Sidon, the wealthy strongholds of the 
Phoenicians, and against Jehu, king of Israel. Then, 
in 745 B.c., Tiglath-Pileser III became king. Under 
his leadership the Assyrians at last reduced Babylonia, 
and extended their dominions not merely from Lake 
Van to the Persian Gulf, but to the very boundaries 
of Egypt. 

After Tiglath-Pileser III came Sargon, another mighty 
conqueror. Then was raised to the Assyrian throne the 
famous Sen-nach'er-ib (705-681 b.c.). 

Sennacherib made Nineveh his capital, the greatest 
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and most wonderful city in the world. It was not, like 
Dur mc^ern towns, a place w|iere people lived herded 
together. It was a city of gorgeous temples, palaces, 
and halls, with parks and hunting grounds in its midst; 
a vast pleasure city, the pride of an arrogant and con- 
quering race. 

The royal palace covered an area of twenty-five acres. 
Its walls were lined with alabaster slabs picturing the 
valiant deeds of Assyrian monarchs; and in the library 
were tens of thousands of clay books — the choicest 
literature of the ancient world — arranged on shelves. 

jPut Sennacherib the splendid, the lover of luxury 
and ease, was more than a mere spender of wealth; 
he was also a mighty soldier. Personally he com- 
manded an army which captured Sidon. He made 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, pay him tribute. He led his 
forces into Arabia, and even into Egypt. 

Then his pride suffered a strange and heavy blow. 
In 701 B.C., Hezekiah, king of Judah, and the kings and 
princes of Syria rose in revolt. Straightway Sennacherib 
bore down upon them “ like the wolf on the fold and, 
having meted out a horrible punishment to the rebels in 
Syria, advanced to destroy Jerusalem. 

The city it seemed must fall. Then a terrible pesti- 
lence broke out in Sennacherib’s army. This saved 
Jerusalem. For “it came to pass that night, that the 
angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand: 
and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses” KingSy xix, 35). 

Some years later, one of those palace intrigues, which 
made up a large part of the domestic history of Assyria, 
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resulted in Sennacherib being murdered at the hands of 
two of his sons. A t^ird son, Es'ar-had'dop, then 
seized the throne. 

Under Esarhaddon and his son, As"sur-ban'i-pal, 
Assyria rose to the summit of her glory. These, it will 
be remembered, were t\^e kings who overthrew Egypt, 
and who captured and plundered Thebes. • 

Yet Assyria, though seemingly invincible, already was 
doomed. Below all its splendid trappings*' her body 
politic was corrupt ^nd degenerate; and, within a few 
years, she went down before the power of a people fated 
to inaugurate a new era in the history of the world, r 

These people — Indo-European by speech — we call the 
Medes. After wandering for some centuries in the high- 
lands of Asia, they settled down as Babylonia’s eastern 
neighbours. 

The Babylonians, ever rebellious against Assyria, 
entered into an alliance with the Medes, and again rose 
in revolt. The struggle continued for many years. At 
last, in 606 B.C., before an overwhelming attack by 
Medes and Babylonians, Assyria fell,|t and was so 
utterly vanquished that even the site of Nineveh dis- 
appeared wholly from the knowledge of mankind, only 
to be recovered by the labours of travellers and scholars 
in the nineteenth century. 

According to Greek accounts, the destruction of Nine- 
veh occurred during the reign of Assurbanipal, or Sar- 
dan-ap'al-us as the Greeks called him. Sardanapalus, 
we are told, was an evil-living man who became so 
effeminate in his habits that he even clothed himself in 
the apparel of a woman. Yet, when face to face with 
disaster, he regained some of the old warlike spirit of 
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his fathers, and fought with amazing vigour until, 
finally, rather than yield, he h^ad himself burned on a 
pile, along with his wives, his slaves, and his treasure. 

But Assurbanipal died in 626 b.c. The actual destruc- 
tion of Nineveh took place during the reign of the second 
of the two sons who ruled after him. 
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3. Assyria Failed 

The story of the sudden collapse of Assyria constitutes 
perhaps the most dramatic chapter in the history of the 
ancient world. 

When Nineveh fell,^ its captors diverted the Tigris 
into its midst. This suffices to explain the* complete 
destruction of the city. Nineveh was built almost 
entirely of sun-dried bricks of clay. So the action of 
water would soon have converted its palaces into those 
shapeless mounds which alone survive to testify to the 
splendours of the past. ^ 

During recent years, excavators in Mesopotamia have 
brought to light many gems of ancient 'art — beautiful 
pottery and sculptures or bas-reliefs, including the 
splendid series of hunting scenes from Nineveh, which 
is now preserved in the British Museum. But few 
traces of the architectural wonders of Babylonia and 
Assyria have been revealed. 

The Tigris-Euphrates valley, it must be remembered, 
was almost wholly devoid of stone for building pur- 
poses. Timber also was hard to get. Thus the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, though clever craftsmen, could 
not build for all time in the manner of the Egyptians; 
as Professor Myers has written, “ it is difficult for us to 
conceive the limitations under which an architect worked, 
when a stone door-socket was a rich gift of a king to his 
god, and was rescued from one ruin after another to be 
re-used and proudly re-dedicated 

The disappearance of Nineveh is thus easy to under- 
stand. The downfall of Assyria can be made equally 
intelligible.. 
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The Babylonians, who preceded the Assyrians as the 
imperial people of Western Asi^, had no idea of how to 
organize an empire. They were simply imperial black- 
mailers, who gratified the nomad instinct they had 
brought with them from Arabia by raiding their neigh- 
bours’ territories and exacting tribute. 

The Assyrian idea of empire marked an advance on 
this. Assyrian kings at least garrisoned conquered dis- 
tricts and appointed local governors. But they based 
their supremacy solely on oppression ; they acknow- 
ledged no sort of obligation to conquered peoples. 

?n 722 B.C., when Sargon destroyed the kingdom of 
Israel and captured Samaria, we learn that he ‘‘carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Hal ah and 
in Habor by the river of Gozan ” {2 Kings ^ xvii, 6). 

Sargon has left us his own account of this exploit: 

“The city of Samaria I besieged; 27,290 inhabitants of it I 
carried away captive, fifty chariots in it I took for myself, but I 
allowed the remainder of the people to retain their possessions. 

1 appointed my governor over them, and the tribute of the preceding 
king I imposed upon them.” 

This carrying away into captivity was a regular prac- 
tice of Assyrian kings. Assurbanipal, when he found 
himself master of Thebes, drove the Thebans to Elam 
(east of Babylonia), and populated the great Egyptian 
city with Elamites. The inhabitants of a captured city 
were almost invariably forced to change places with the 
inhabitants of some other and distant city. Assyrian 
monarchs hoped in this way to break the spirit of local 
patriotism, and so to make subject peoples submissive. 

If the latter dared then to revolt, terrible was the 
punishment with which they were visited. 
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Thus wrote an Assyrian king: • 

“The city was very strong; three walls surrounded it. The 
inhabitants trusted to their strong walls and numerous soldiers; 
they did not come down or embrace my feet. With battle and 
slaughter I assaulted and took the city. . . . Many captives I 
burned with fire. Many of their soldiers I took alive: of some I 
cut off hands and limbs; of others thg noses, ears, and arms; of 
many soldiers I put out the eyes. . . . Their boys and girls 1 
burned up in the flame. I devastated the city, dug it up, in fire I 

burned it; I annihilated it.” 

• 

Empire cannot be maintained by such means as these. 
Oppression does not make people submissive. On the 
coHtrary, it stimulates uprisings. The provinces of the 
Assyrian empire were constantly in a state of revolt; 
and even in Assyria itself little trace can be found of 
national sentiment for the king. The king governed 
by force, by the might of mercenary swords; and the 
throne was deemed a legitimate prize for anyone strong 
enough to seize it. 

The domestic history of Assyria during the days of 
the empire is an unbroken story of intrigue and treason. 
We have seen how Sennacherib was murdered by 
rebellious sons. A violent death was the normal end 
of an Assyrian monarch. Rotten within, hated and 
coveted by all her neighbours, it was inevitable that 
Assyria also should come to a sudden and violent 
end. 

The Babylonians were enterprising merchants and 
industrious farmers. So, too, were the Assyrians, till 
the burden of empire made them a race of soldiers only. 
Men cannot raise crops if called upon, year after year, 
to serve on distant and prolonged campaigns; and 
honest trade must soon languish in k country where 
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the people have been* taught to rely for the supply of 
their needs on the plunder of successful war. ^ 

Assyrian kings, by *their imperial adventures, ex- 
hausted their country’s strength and undermined its 
stability. At the same time they filled the people with 
a deep discontent whicb the glitter of victory only thinly 
veiled. 

The Assyrians added little that was new to art or 
science. They merely borrowed from their •Babylonian 
cousins. 

In pottery, weaving, and other arts the Babylonians 
excelled even the Egyptians; also they had a consider- 
able knowledge of astronomy, and were clever mathe- 
maticians. From the system of weights and measures, 
worked out on the basis of the hand-breadth, which 
they invented, all other ancient systems were derived. 

In connection with their study of astronomy, they 
pursued a false science which we call astrology. Astro- 
logers maintain that the stars exercise a direct influence 
on human affairs; the conjunction at a given moment 
of certain planets may be favourable, ^ey say, to a 
certain course of action, but the conjunction of other 
planets unfavourable. Babylonians attached much im- 
portance to the omens of the heavens as interpreted by 
their wise men. 

They regarded the world as being shaped like an 
inverted bowl, with its rim resting on a great watery 
deep. Men dwelled, they thought, on the upper surface 
of this bowl. Over and above this bowl, they imagined, 
was another and larger bowl, also inverted, also resting 
on the watery deep. On the inside of this moved the 
heavenly bodies. In the centre of the smajler bowl — 
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that is to say, in the centre of the earth — lay, so they 
believed, the dark abode of the c^ead. 

Their gods were those powers which, they believed, 
gave prosperity to merchants and fruitful seasons to 
farmers, and which saved men from misfortunes and 
calamities. These powers they* deified under several 
names. Bel, for example, was the god of the earth; 
Sam'as, the sun-god; Ish'tar, the goddess of love. 

Each citfy too, they thought, had its own protecting 
deity. Thus Mero-dach was the special god of Babylon. 

To the gods of Babylonia the Assyrians added a god 
of their own — Ashur, their great national deity. 



Babylonian plan of the world shoiving the ocean 
surrounding the worlds and marking the position of 
Babylon on the Euphrates^ the mountains at the source 
qf the river ^ the country of Assyria^ the southern part 
of jffabyloniat and the swamps at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. 
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IV. THE SYRIAN STATES 
I. The Traders of Tyre 

After the death of, Ramses the Great (1225 B.C.), 
Egypt lost her imperial position; though no other 
power was ready to take her place. 

At about this time the peoples of Arabia •hgain over- 
flowed the boundaries of their country. One wave of 
men — the Chal-de'ans — passed into the southern part 
of the Tigris-Euphrates basin. Another wave— •^the 
Ar-a-me'ans — flooded the northern districts of Meso- 
potamia. For many years the Babylonians were kept 
fully occupied trying to stay the progress of the former. 
The latter menaced the Assyrians and the Hittites. 

Thus Syria, ^ that coveted and ‘‘goodly’* land to the 
west of the River Jordan, was allowed a temporary respite 
from aggression. Between the years 1200 and 900 B.c. 
two peoples in particular rose to prominence in this 
district — the Phoe-nic'i-ans and the Hebrqprs or Jews. 

The former, in some respects, are the most interesting 
of all the peoples of the ancient world. And they are 
important historically, because they introduced a new 
principle into the development of civilization. 

The Babylonians and the Assyrians were conquerors. 
In so far as they spread civilization, they spread it by 
the sword. This was not the method of the Phoenicians. 

The Phoenicians were a maritime people, a race of 
colonizers. They made themselves rich and powerful, 


1 The name “Syria” has no connection with “Assyria”. It is derived from “Tyre”, 
and so is really a corruption of “Tyria”. 
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not as plunderers, but* as traders; not as destroyers of the 
work of others, but as manufacturers and merchants. 

Napoleon called the British ‘‘a nation of shop>- 
keepers’’. The Phoenicians were the shopkeepers of 
the ancient world. 

Racially, they were a Semitic people; and they settled 
on the south-eastern coast of the Mediterranean some 
1500 years b.c. They did not call themselves “ Phoeni- 
cians That was a descriptive term invAited by the 
Greeks. It means “ rbd-skins ”, a name eminently suited 
to sun-tanned sailors. 

The country of the Phoenicians lay between Mount 
Lebanon and the sea, and extended for about 120 miles 
northward from Mount Carmel. It was a small country, 
but very productive. Fruits of all kinds grew in pro- 
fusion — figs, dates, almonds, and lemons; and the dis- 
trict of Lebanon has always been renowned for its cedars. 

These things alone provided material for an extensive 
trade. But the Phoenicians were not content to act only 
as distributors of their own produce. They imported 
and re-exported merchandise from all part^f the known 
world — spices from Arabia, horses from Armenia, em- 
broideries from Babylon, wines from Damascus, corn 
from Egypt, ivory and cotton goods from India. 

And they were makers as well as merchants. They 
sailed far and wide in quest of raw material for their 
craftsmen. They went to Spain for lead; for tin they 
went even to distant Cornwall. 

As workers in metals and as shipbuilders, the Phoeni- 
cians had few rivals. Also they made beautiful dyed 
fabrics. 

No Oriental despot of old considered his wardrobe 
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complete unless it contained costly garments of diat 
peculiar purple hue which only the Phoenicians could 
produce. The dye they used wal made from the murex^ 
a shell-fish found on the Syrian coast. 

Herodotus has given us a graphic description of the 
Phoenician mode of trading: 

“ When they have come to a land and unloaded the merchandise 
from their ships, they set it in order along the beach and return 
aboard their ahips. Then they raise a smoke, and the natives of 
the land, seeing the smoke, come to the shore and lay down as 
much gold as they think the goods are worth; then they with- 
draw quite a distance. 

“the Phoenicians upon that come ashore again and look; if they 
think the gold enough, they take it and go their way; but if not, 
they go aboard again and wait. The others approach and add more 
gold till they satisfy them. 

“They say that neither party wrongs the other; for they them- 
selves do not touch the gold till it comes up to the value of their 
wares, nor do the others lay hands on the goods till the gold has 
been taken away, ” 

On their trading voyages, the Phoenicians carried 
things more valuable than merchandise* In their 
heavily laden ships, they also bore into the western 
world a knowledge of the arts and culture of the East. 

Through the Phoenicians, the peoples of Europe first 
acquired a system of weights and measures. And 
through the Phoenicians, as we have seen already 
(p. 40), they acquired 
an alphabet. 

The Phoenicians 
found the Babylon- 
ian writing system 
too complex to serve 
their business pur- 

Phosnician ship 

From a reconstruction in the Louvre^ Paris, 
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poses. So they set <o work to simplify it, and finally 
produced twenty-two phonetic characters which form the 
basis of our alphabet. ® 

To political matters, the Phoenicians paid little heed. 
They never formed their country into a state; the cities 
of Phoenicia continue^ always as separate, self-govern- 
ing communities. 

The leading cities were Tyre and Sidon. The former, 
built on a rocky island about half a mile frcftn the shore, 
remained an important commercial centre until it was 
reduced, in 332 b.c., by Alexander the Great. 

The best known of Phoenician rulers was Hira^i, a 
king of Tyre, who lived in the tenth century b.c. Hiram 
and Solomon, king of Israel, were close friends and allies. 
Together they sent out trading expeditions to distant 
lands. So it was that reports concerning the wisdom of 
Solomon came to the ears of the Queen of Sheba. 

The Queen of Sheba ruled — probably — somewhere in 
southern Arabia. 

Though not a military people, and often for long 
periods the nominal vassals of other Powqps, the Phoeni- 
cians could be very stubborn in defence. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylonia, laid siege to Tyre for thirteen 
years (585-573 B.c.) and even then failed to take the city. 

Generally, the Phoenicians preferred to submit, and 
so to be left peacefully to pursue their course of trade. 
They could well afford to pay tribute. Their wealth lay 
not only in Phoenicia; they had trading posts and 
xx)lonies all around the Mediterranean. Citium in 
Cyprus, Utica and Carthage in northern Africa, Gades 
|[Cadiz) in Spain were some of their colonies. 

Carthage, famous in song for the story of Queen 
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Dido, and in history for the martial deeds of Hannibal, 
was founded by the people of Tyre in 850 b.c. 

To the material developments man the Phoenicians 
made many contributions. Save in the matter of the 
alphabet, however, they contributed little to intellectual 
life. To moral and political improvement they contri- 
buted nothing. 

It will be remembered how fiercely the Hebrew 
prophets denounced the horrid rites with which they 
attended the worship of their deities, Ba'al, the sun-god, 
and As-tart'e, the goddess of the moon. Hard and 
mercenary, vicious and cruel, the Phoenicians do not 
appear in history as an attractive people. 

Jezebel, the infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel, was 
a Phoenician princess. 

2. The Land of Promise 

The name ‘‘Hebrews” means “men from beyond”. 
In early times it was commonly applied to bands of 
nomads who, crossing the Jordan from the east, made 
their way into that “ goodly land flowing with milk and 
honey ”, which lay between the river and the sea. 
Historically, however, it has come to be associated with 
the descendants of one particular band. 

The founder of the Hebrew nation was Abraham, the 
head of a pastoral Semitic family which, in the twentieth 
century B.c., migrated from Babylonia into the land of 
Canaan. 

There, on the south-eastern coast of the Mediterranean, 
the descendants of Abraham continued for several cen- 
turies to graze their flocks. Then, about 1675 B.C., some 
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of the tribes— those from which sprang the future Israel- 
moved into Egypt, and settled in the Nile delta, in ‘‘the 
iand of Goshen ”, where fiiey had been promised pasturage. 

This was during the time of the Shepherd Kings. 
People of Semitic origin were then welcome in Egypt 

After the expulsion of the Shepherd Kings, the 
Hebrews ceased to be a favoured people and, as time 
went on, were cruelly persecuted by the Egyptians. At 
last, led by the hero, Moses, they escaped into the 
deserts of Arabia. " 

How, at the crossing of the Red Sea, they were 
delivered, by the action of Jehovah their god, from^ the 
host sent by the pharaoh to capture them, is a story too 
well known to need repetition here. The departure 
from Egypt, or the Exodus as it is called, is believed by 
some authorities to have occurred about 1220 b.c., 
during the reign of Mer'en-ptah, the pharaoh who suc- 
ceeded Ramses. Other authorities put it earlier. They 
say it happened soon after the expulsion of the Shepherd 
Kings — perhaps during the reign of Tutankhamen. 

The Red Sea, in those far-off days, wa^very shallow 
at its northern end. A strong wind and a low spring 
tide would have been quite sufficient to have left the 
sea floor dry for a while. The miraculous happening 
described in the Book of Genesis permits, therefore, of 
a natural explanation. It was the returning tide, of 
course, which caught and drowned the Egyptians. 

After their escape from Egypt, Moses gave to the 
Hebrews the Ten Commandments. These laws consti- 
tute the noblest moral code which has come down to us 
from the ancient world. 

For some forty years, the Hebrews, still a pastoral 
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people, wandered in the deserts south of Syria. Then 
they moved, northward — to the east of the Dead Sea; 
and finally, crossing the Jordaih, made their way into 
Palestine about 1150 B.c. 

In Palestine they at once came into collision with 
the Phil-is'tines. 

These 'people, though they had generally adopted 
Semitic speech and ways, were not of Semitic origin. 
They wer# “Mediterranean’’ men, sea-rovers hailing 
from the islands in the ^-ge'an; and they seem to 
have possessed themselves of their five cities in southern 
Syfia (Ashdod, Askelon, Ekron, Gath, and Gaza) only 
a few years before the Hebrews entered the country. 

The Egyptians called the Philistines the “Purasati”. 
From this is derived “Palestine”, the name given to 
the southern part of Syria. 



The arrival of a tribe, of Semitic nomads in Egypt 

Erojfi a wall-painting in a tomb near Beni- Hassan^ in Upper Egypt^ 
south of Tel-el-Amara, 
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The Philistines weiie a fighting people, more highly 
organized and better versed in the art of war than the 
Hebrews. The latter vftre still composed of separately 
governed tribes, united only by one bond — the common 
worship of Jehovah. 

For many years, the Hebrews were held in subjec- 
tion by the Philistines. Then there arose a^great leader 
among them. His name was Samuel, and he sent out 
a band of teachers among the people to stir them up to 
revolt. 

In due course, Samuel presented to the tribes a king — 
Saul, a frank, impetuous, and fearless man of valour.# 

The tribes accepted Saul as their king. 

With this event began the history of the Hebrews as 
a nation. Up to the time of their departure from Egypt, 
it had been largely a family history. 

Saul became king about 1050 b.c. and, during a long 
and generally successful reign, beat back the Philistines. 
He was followed by David, his son-in-law and the sworn 
friend of Jonathan, his son. 

David ruled from 1016 to 975 B.c., and gptined a com- 
plete ascendancy over the Philistines. His most 
important work, however, was the establishment of 
Jerusalem as a national capital. 

David was succeeded by Solomon, his son, the 
greatest of the Hebrew rulers. 

Under him the Hebrews became a nation among the 
nations of the world. Solomon, as we have seen, 
allied himself with Hiram, king of Tyre. He also 
entered into an alliance with Egypt, and married the 
pharaoh’s daughter. 

By fostering trade and organizing national defence, 
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Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem, From a model by the late Dr, Schick 

/. Bridge crossing Tyropoeon Valley. 2. House of the Forest of Lebanon, 
3, Judgment Hall. 4. Kinjs Palace. J. Outer Temple Porches. 6. Court of 
the Gentiles. 7 . The High Gate. 8. The Inner Court, divided into the Court of 
the Israelites and the Court of the Priests, g. The Temple proper. In it was the 
Holy of Holies. 10. The House qf Millo. Ji. Part of the Palace. I 2 . Stables. 

Solo.mon made his little kingdom rich and strong. 

He fortified and adorned its cities, and was the builder 
of that famous temple for the worship of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, which was at once the pride and wonder 
of his people. 

But Solomon’s exalted ideas of kingship and national 
unity were neither understood nor really liked by his 
people. The latter, down to the time of their entry into 
the Promised Land, had been leading the free roaming 
life of the desert, and the nomadic instinct still was 
strong in them. 

They resented Solomon’s attempts to substitute an 
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industrial system for^the simple economy of patriarchal 
rule, his attempts to break down the .old sectional 
feeling and to weld thdm into a nation. They resented 
his centralized administration, his standing army, and 
his regular taxes. 

For so long as Solomon sat on the throne, all went 
well. But during the reign of Re'ho-bo^am, his son 
and successor, a great revolt broke out in the kingdom. 

This revolt occurred in 933 b.c., and is kfiown as the 
Disruption. As a result of it, where formerly there had 
been one kingdom in Palestine, there now came to be 
two — Israel, having Samaria as its chief town, ii^ the 
north; and Judah in the south, with its capital at 
Jerusalem. 

3. The Babylonian Captivity 

The Disruption was the death-blow to the Hebrews 
as a nation. 

The Land of Promise was a ‘‘good land’*. It was, 
therefore, a coveted land. Hemmed p by danger- 
ous neighbours, the people who held it could hope to 
enjoy independence only while they remained united, 
strong in defence, strong in offence; only while they 
recognized the need for a strong central authority. 

After the Disruption, Judah renounced political pre- 
tensions. The kings of Israel, however, strove to 
continue the policy of Solomon ; but without his 
resources. 

Soon they became involved in a struggle with their 
northern neighbours — those Arameans whom we saw 
bursting into the northern districts of Mesopotamia in 
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the twelfth century. By the tenth century, these people 
had settled down. In 975 b.c., one of their leaders had 
got possession of Damasicus, and there made himself king. 

Damascus was then the chief city of Syria, an im- 
portant centre of trade. It stood at a junction of caravan 
routes to the east, and there met the merchants of 
Babylonia and Egypt to exchange their wares. 

The struggle between Damascus and Samaria for 
supremacy in Syria was not fought to a finish. In 745 
B.C., the Assyrians descended on Damascus, and put 
the city to the sword; and in 722 b.c., as we saw on 
p. 51, the people Samaria were carried away i/ito 
captivity by Sargon. 

Judah’s king, Ahaz, had already submitted to Assyria. 
Hezekiah, his successor, however, allied himself with 
the princes of other Syrian states, and rose in revolt. 
This brought down upon him the wrath of Sennacherib. 

Sennacherib heavily punished the rebels, but, before 
he could capture Jerusalem, a pestilence broke out in 
his army, ^and he had to retire. “The angel of the 
Lord”, it will be remembered, “went ou% and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
five thousand” {2 Kings ^ xix, 35). 

Thus Jerusalem was granted a respite. 

But in the year 586 B.c., Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
the restored Babylonian empire which rose on the ruins 
of Assyria, took Jerusalem and, having destroyed the 
city, carried away the inhabitants to Babylon. There for 
many years, in exile, they mourned their desolated land. 

So ended the national independence of the Hebrews 
—a people who, in the days of Solomon, gave promise 
of becoming a mighty Power. 
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Politically their history is unimportant. To man’s 
material deyelopment, in matters of the arts and sciences, 
the Hebrews contributed little# that was of permanent 
value. Yet, of all the peoples of ancient times, none 
played so big a part in the shaping of that world in 
which we live to-day. 

By relfgion, the peoples whom we meet in this book 
were for the most part nature - worshippers. Some 
worshipped the sun which ripened the fruits they grew. 
Others worshipped the rivers which watered their fields. 

The Hebrews conceived of a higher God than these 
m^e creatures of nature, whose iJirath men sought to 
appease by means of offerings and sacrifices. The God 
of the Hebrews was Jehovah, the One God, the Spirit 
which created all things, even nature. 

Theirs was essentially a spiritual religion. The 
religions of other peoples were largely material. 

At first the Hebrews looked on Jehovah as the God of 
a family ; He was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. Then they came to regard Him as the God of 
a nation. At the time of the Assyrian advance, there 
arose among them a succession of remarkable religious 
leaders. These men, who are to be numbered among 
the greatest thinkers the world has produced, we call the 
Prophets. They taught that Jehovah was the God of 
the whole world; and they urged their countrymen to 
seek salvation not by offering resistance to their national 
enemies, but by means of righteousness and a careful 
observance of God’s will. 

The Prophets taught mankind morality; and this 
morality, as expanded by Christianity, became — and 
still is — the most valuable civilizing force in the world. 
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V. THE RISE OF PERSIA 

t 

I . “ The Glory of Kingdoms ” 

When Nineveh fell (606 b.c.), the Assyrian empire 
was divided between its conquerors. To 'the Medes 
went the mountainous region on the east of the Tigris. 
To the Babylonians went the Mesopotamian^'plain and 
the lands along the Mediterranean coast. 

These Babylonians were not really the same people 
whom we saw as an imperial power under the successors 
of Hammurabi. 

About 1200 B.C., the Chaldeans entered the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin. During the following centuries they 
acquired a complete ascendancy in Babylonia. Thus 
the ultimate victory gained over Assyria by the rebel- 
lious Babylonians was in fact a Chaldean triumph. 

It is usual, therefore, to speak of the second Baby- 
lonian empire as the Chaldean empire. 

Under King Neb-u-chad-nez'zar the Chalj|ean empire 
rose to the summit of its power. Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned from 604 to 561 b.c., and was one of the 
mightiest of the Oriental despots of old. 

The wealthy cities of the Phoenicians— all save Tyre — 
had to pay tribute to him. He carried his arms into 
Egypt; and from the deserts of Arabia in the south to 
the mountains of Armenia in the north, he forced all 
peoples to acknowledge his sovereignty. 

Nineveh had been a great and wonderful city. Nebu- 
chadnezzar made Babylon greater and more wonderful 
still. He rebuilt the city in the form of a square, with 
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sides each fifteen miles in length* The whole he 
enclosed , with walls of immense height and thickness, 
in which were one hundred gates of bronze. 

In the course of one's reading one often fiBds refer- 
ences to ‘‘the seven wonders of the world Among 
these are numbered the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
designed by King Nebuchadnezzar for his Median queen. 

Of these famous gardens nothing now remains. Wh6n 
in their sp^ndour, they consisted of a series ot arched 
terraces raised on tiers of masonry to a height of three 
hundred feet. Beautiful chambers were built in the 
arches, and on the terraces were grown all the rarest 
flowers and most luscious fruits known to man. 

Another of Nebuchadnezzar's architectural achieve- 
ments was the huge eight-storied tower which he built as 
a temple of Bel. This has been identified with the 
so*-called “ tower of Nimrod ", a ruin on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, near the town of Hillah. 

For the rest, the site of the city of Babylon, “ the glory 
of kingdoms ", is now only a rank marsh. The embank- 
ments, which once served to keep the Euphrates within 
bounds, were destroyed centuries ago. Centuries ago, 
the canals, which drained the city, became choked and 
useless. 

' The seven wonders of the world are : 

1. The Pyramids in Egypt. 

2. The Tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus. Mausolus was a ruler in Asia Minor in 
the fourth century B.C.; and from his name— on account of the magnificence of his tomb — 
we derive our word “mausoleum Remains of the tomb of Mausolus can be seen in the 
British Museum. 

3. The Temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus. This is the temple referred to in Acts 
of the Apostles (chap, xix, 28). Remains of it, too, can be seen in the British Museum. 

4. The Colossus of Rhodes, an immense bronze figure which once stood at the entrance 
to Rhodes harbour. 

5. The Statue of Athene, which once adorned the Parthenon at Athens. This statue 
was the work of Phidias, the famous Greek sculptor (490-432 B.C.) 

6. The Pharos at Alexandria, a lighthouse built in 283 b.c. 

7. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 
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Nebuchadnezzar — the king who carried the people of 
Jerusalem into captivity — is to us, perhaps, the most 
familiar of all the rulers? in the ancient world. His fiery 
furnace, and the story of his strange madness and 
recovery are well known to everybody. 

During the early ye^rs of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign the 
subject kingdom of Judah was in a state ‘of incessant 
revolt against its Babylonian overlord. In 597 b.c., 
during the reign of Jehoiachin, Nebuchadnezzar was 
forced to descend on Jerusalem. He then took away as 
captives the king and 10,000 of the citizens. He took 
also the treasure of the temple and the palace. • 

But even this did not reduce the people of Judah to 
submission. Under their next king, Zedekiah — who 
had been placed on the throne by Nebuchadezzar, and 
who had taken a solemn oath of fealty to him — they 
again revolted. 

This determined Nebuchadnezzar to make an end to 
Jerusalem. In 586 b.c. he led all the citizens into cap- 
tivity. And in Babylon they remained, the most 
industrious and soon the wealthiest part o%the popula- 
tion, for nearly fifty years. 

They were then released by Cyrus, king of Persia, 
and allowed — some 50,000 in number — to return to 
Jerusalem and to rebuild their temple. Of Cyrus we 
shall have more to say presently. 

Nebuchadnezzar, though he blinded Zedekiah for his 
treason, did not persecute the Hebrews. A magnificent, 
vainglorious despot, he was not— rjudged by Oriental 
standards — cruel. He placed the deported people in 
colonies, and interfered hardly at all in their customs 
and religious rites. 
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PERSIANS WITH CHARIOTS, RINGS, AND WREATHS, ABOUT 500 B.C. 
From a bas-relief from Persepolis now in the British Museum. 
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If dreadful things are associated with him, this is 
largely because later Hebrew writers often used his 
name to represent any. foreign tyrant. 

The empire which Nebuchadnezzar ruled was the last 
of the great Semitic empires, and it did not endure for 
long. After Nebuchadnezzar, three kings ruled in suc- 
cession, each for a sh 5 rt time. Then, in 555 b.c., Nar- 
bon'i-us ascended the throne; and in 538 B.c. the 
Chaldean empire fell before the might of Uiose people 
whose co-operation . some seventy years before had 
brought it into being. 

2. Cyrus and Croesus 

While the Babylonians waxed mighty under the rule 
of Nebuchadnezzar, their neighbours, the Medes, were 
passing through troublous times. 

In the north the Medes came into collision with the 
people of Lydia, a state in Asia Minor — called Lud in 
the Bible — which had been raised about 700 b.c. on 
the ruins of the Hittite empire. In the south they were 
kept fully occupied by the activities of the Persians. 

The latter were a people related to the Medes. But 
they penetrated into Asia rather later, and settled in 
a hilly district of the Zagros Mountains. There, as 
vigorous and hardy mountaineers, they multiplied 
rapidly. 

Physically they were very fine men. The early 
Persians, moreover, were as pure-hearted and brave 
as they were tall and strong. 

From their religious teacher, Zor'o-as-ter, who lived 
about 600 years b.c., they acquired a simple but noble 
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faith. Zoroaster taught that two powers were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the world — Good and Evil. He 
urged his followers to arm tliemselves with Truth, 
Industry, and Purity, and so to fight for th^ Good. 

The power of Good he called Ormuzdy and its symbol 
was light or fire. The power of Evil he called AhriwaUy 
and its symbol was darkness. 

Zoroastrians did not build temples or idols, nor did 
they offer up sacrifices. They disposed of their dead, 
however, in a very strange manner. 

They did not bury the dead; to do that, they believed, 
would defile the earth. To burn them they dared not, 
for they held fire to be sacred. So they built “towers 
of silence”, and on these laid the bodies so that vultures 
and eagles might devour them. 

Zoroastrians, or “fire-worshippers”, are represented 
in the world to-day by the 
Parsees, a people of India, 
who live for the most part near 
Bombay. 

In the seventh century of our 
era, Mohammedan Arabs over- 
ran and conquered Persia. 

These Arabs so cruelly per- 
secuted the followers of Zoro- 
aster that many Persians fled 
from the country and sought 
refuge in India. The Parsees 
are their descendants. 

Parsees play a big part in 
the life of modern India. 

For many years the Persians 

King Cyrus the Great 

From a Persian bas-relief. 
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were nominally subject to tfieir kinsmen, the Medes. 
Then, about 560 b.c., a very remarkable . man became 
their leader. Cyrus was his name. 

Hebrew prophets hailed Cyrus as the prince appointed 
by Jehovah to deliver the Chosen People from their 
sufferings. The Greek historian, Herodotus, called 
him “the father of his people”; and he* was looked 
on by many generations of Persians as the wisest, 
bravest, and best beloved of his race. ♦ 

In 550 B»c., Cyrus led a revolt of the Persians against 
the Medes. In the end he brought both peoples under 
his sway. Thus was founded that empire of the Medes 
and Persians which continued for two centuries to be 
the leading Power in the world. 

Having made himself master in his own house, Cyrus 
cast threatening glances towards Lydia. 

The king of Lydia at this time was Croesus, that 
monarch of fabled wealth whose name is still commonly 
used to express great riches. He ruled Lydia from 560 
to 546 B.c. 

Croesus was a strong admirer of the G|^eks, and fre- 
quently consulted their philosophers. On one occasion, 
when showing his treasure to So'lon, a very wise Athe- 
nian, he asked who was the happiest of mortals. 

He expected to be told that he was. He was much 
annoyed, therefore, when Solon first named an obscure 
youth who had died gloriously in battle, and then two 
brave lads who had met their end while rendering an 
act of service to their mother. 

“Am I not happy then?” asked Croesus. 

“Call no man happy till he is dead,” replied the 
Greek. 
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A few years later Croesus had occasion to remember 
these words. . 

The rising power of Cyrus gral^ely troubled the mind 
of Croesus. But the Lydian king was a slow-moving, 
superstitious man, and he sent far and wide to consult 
seers and magicians as to how be might best meet ihe 
Persians. 

Once he sent an embassy to the oracle of Amen in 
Egypt. ThVee times he sent embassies to the famous 
Greek oracle at Delphi. 

There in a sacred grove dwelt a priestess of the god 
Apollo, and she, while in a trance, gave mysterious 
answers to questions that were asked her. To the third 
of the embassies ->ent by Croesus the oracle replied that, 
if the Lydian king made war on Cyrus, a great empire 
would be overthrown. 

This was the answer Croesus wanted. He assumed 
it to mean that he would vanquish the Medes and Per- 
sians and, highly elated, went to war. 

But the doomed empire proved to be his own. 

In 546 B.C., Cyrus utterly defeated the Lydians, and 
captured both their king and Sardis, his capital. 
Croesus he condemned to death. 

Then the Lydian king remembered the words of 
Solon. He told Cyrus what the Greek had said to 
him. For a while Cyrus reflected on the vicissitudes 
of human fortune. Then, repenting of his harshness, 
he gave orders for Croesus to be released, and allowed 
the fallen monarch to live the rest of his days in 
honourable retirement. 

In this well-known story, as told by Greek historians, 
Cyrus is represented as having condemned Croesus to 
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a slow death by firfc. This, however, we can hardly 
believe. A follower of Zoroaster would never have 
passed such a sentence. 

After his war with Lydia, Cyrus marched against 
Babylonia. In 538 B.c., he defeated the Babylonians 
in a pitched battle ,and captured King Narbonius. 
Then he advanced upon Babylon, wher‘e Narbonius’ 
son, Belshazzar, the prince regent, held his court. 

Treachery on the part of its defenders ‘enabled the 
Persians to enter the city without a siege. So was 
fulfilled the strange prophecy of the handwriting on the 
wall about which we read in the Bible {Daniel^ v). * 

Eight years later, Cyrus was slain in battle during a 
campaign against an obscure people on the north-east 
frontier of his empire. 

He was succeeded by his son, Cam-by'ses (529- 
521 B.C.). 

3. The Great King 

Cambyses thought that, if he could make himself 
master of Egypt, he would indeed be lo|d of the earth. 

But what pretext could he find for a war with Egypt? 

King Cyrus, we are told, was much troubled, towards 
the end of his reign, by his failing sight. One day he 
dispatched an embassy to the pharaoh to ask that a 
certain Egyptian doctor, who was said to have effected 
wonderful cures, might be sent to treat him. 

The oculist resented being ordered to leave Egypt 
against his will. To revenge himself, he sang in the 
ears of Cyrus the charms of the pharaoh’s favourite, 
hoping that the Persian king would then demand the 
girl in marriage. 
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This Cyrus did. . 

Loath to part with his beloved child, the pharaoh sent 
another girl in her stead. Th^ latter one day rashly 
betrayed the plot to Cyrus. 

His son Cambyses, so Herodotus has told us, made 
this insult to the majesty of Persia a cause of war. 

Be the story true or not, Cambyses, in 525 B.C., 
invaded and conquered Egypt (as we saw on p. 33), 
perpetrating horrible barbarities. 



Cambyses was a man of a wholly different temper 
from his father. Cyrus was a just and sagacious ruler. 
His son was a cruel tyrant, who cared for little save 
pleasure and magnificence. 
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The dethroned king of Egypt, forced by his conqueror 
to watch his daughters pass, into slavery and his nobles 
to death, suddenly burft into tears. An old friend and 
counsellor, clad all in rags, was then stumbling along 
in front of him, a halter around his neck. 

“How is it,’* asked Cambyses, “that you, who do 
not weep for the slavery of your daughter •or* the death 
of your son, weep at the sight of an old beggar?” 

“Son of Cyrus,” replied the Egyptian, <‘the griefs 
of my family are too' great for tears, but I can weep to 
see my friend a beggar in his old age.” 

During the absence of Cambyses in Egypt a rebellion 
broke out in Persia. In the hope of guarding against 
such a contingency, the king— for he knew himself to 

be hated by his subjects — had 



taken the precaution of having 
his younger brother Bardes 
put secretly to death. A cer- 
tain Gaumata, however, dis- 
covered the plot, and, imper- 
sonating the mufdered prince, 
placed himself at the head of 
a revolutionary movement. 

Cambyses at once set out 
from Egypt to suppress it; 
but, on hearing how wide- 
spread was the revolt, he com- 
mitted suicide while passing 
through Syria. 

For some months anarchy 
prevailed in Persia. Then 


King Darius I on kis Da-H'us, a cousin of Cyrus, 


throne 


From a vase in the National Museum 
at Naples, 
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overthrew the impostor Gaumatal, and made himself 
king (521-486 B.C.). 

The territories which Darius iiherited covered almost 
the entire known world of the East, and formed a 
natural geographical whole, about half the size of the 
continent of Europe. Darius niade it his work to set 
in order the* affairs of this empire. 

He broke right away from the old Semitic idea of 
maintaining authority by means of raids and deporta- 
tions, and was the first of the rulers of the ancient world 
who attempted really to organize the lands which 
acknowledged his sovereignty. 

Darius divided the Persian empire into twenty-three 
provinces, or satrapies* In each of these he appointed 
three principal royal officers — a civil governor or satrapy 
a military commander, and an imperial secretary. 

The satrap represented the royal authority, and so was 
a very important and influential personage. But Darius 
was quick to see that provincial governors, if left un- 
fettered, could easily become too powerful. So he denied 
them any control over the disposition of troops. The 
military commander in each province, though he had 
to look to the satrap for the pay and maintenance of his 
soldiers, could accept orders only from the king. 

The secretary had for his main function to watch over 
his two colleagues and to report on their conduct. All 
orders issued by the satrap had to pass through his hands. 

This system of divided control served to keep the 
royal officials faithful to the crown ; and, for so long as 
vigilant and able monarchs held the throne, it worked 
exceedingly well. Darius gave peace and good govern- 
ment to the peoples in his empire. Peace was a blessing 
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Showing- the division into Satrapies 
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which none of his imperial predecessors had been able to 
confer. . • . 

Instead of demanding an ^bitrary and crushing 
tribute from subject territories, Darius re(|uired the 
provinces of his empire to pay regular taxes into the 
imperial exchequer, each accord^ing to its means. He 
saw that justice was administered. He respected local 
creeds and customs. 

To increase his revenues the Persian king lent every 
possible encouragement to trade and industry. He 
introduced a national coinage — an idea he had borrowed 
from King Croesus. He built roads throughout the 
length and breadth of his lands. He even instituted a 
system of imperial posts. 

Herodotus regarded this as one of the most remark- 
able of his achievements. Concerning the royal mes- 
sengers the Greek historian wrote: 

“ Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor darkness of night prevents 
each one of these from accomplishing the task proposed to him with 
the very utmost speed. The first rides and delivers the message 
with which he is charged to the second, and the second to the third; 
and so it goes through from one to the other.” 

Yet within one hundred and fifty years the mighty 
empire which Darius erected fell like a house of cards. 

The Persians, when they conquered the East, were a 
simple people. Empire brought them into contact with 
the high civilizations of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Egyptians. They adopted the culture of these 
peoples. At the same time, they also adopted their 
lower morality. 

Thus they lost many of those virtues which had made 
them strong. They lost their old hardiness and vigour. 
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and they allowed the# teaching of Zoroaster to become 
tinged with softer and easier doctrines. 

The change, of coursf, came about gradually. In the 
days of Darius, the luxurious and idle splendour of the 
East had not yet cast its fatal spell upon the Persian 
character. Darius was indeed the ‘‘Great King” of a 
great people. 

Under him the Persians extended their sway to India, 
and under him they advanced into Europe. « 

That was a momentous event 

Asia has been called “the land of births and begin- 
nings”. It was in Europe that mankind made those 
forward strides in social, intellectual, and political de- 
velopment which have brought us into the goodly 
heritage that is ours to-day. In the reign of Darius 
Asia and Europe for the first time came into conflict. 
After his death the centre of historical movement was 
definitely shifted to the West. 

Darius died in 486 b.c. He was succeeded by Xerxes, 
his son. 
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THE STORY OF GREECE 

I. EARLY jEGEAN CIVILIZATION 
I. The Sea-lungs of Crete 

Few legends have given rise to more speculation than 
that of the vanished island-continent of Atlantis. 

The legend is of Egyptian origin. Some 560 years 
B.c., Solon, the wise Athenian whom we saw giving 
counsel to King Croesus, visited the country of the Nile. 
An Egyptian priest then told him the story of a 
mysterious continent which, so he said, at one time stood 
in the Atlantic. 

According to the Egyptian priest, as his story was retold by the 
Greek philosopher Plato (400-350 B.c.), there was formed on this 
continent at some remote period “a powerful league of kings, who 
subdued the entire island, together with many others . . . ; besides 
which they subjugated to their rule the inland parts of Libya, as 
far as Egypt, and Europe also, as far as Tyrrhenia. 

“That vast power, thus gathered together, then endeavoured to 
subdue at one blow our country and yours, . . . and then, Solon, 
your country shone forth, and . . . after having undergone the 
very extremity of danger, she defeated and triumphed over the in- 
vaders. . . . But afterwards there occurred violent earthquakes and 
floods, and, in a single day and night of rain, all your war-like men 
in a body sank into the earth, and the island of Atlantis in like 
manner disappeared, and was sunk beneath the sea.” 

85 
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To us it may seem^ fantastic tale. Yet it appears at 
least to rest on a basis of fact. . . 

Some geologists beljpve that, in the dim past, there 
was a great island in mid-Atlantic. The Azores, the 
Canaries, Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands, they 
say, were once the mountain peaks of a land now 
submerged. * f ’ 

Some historians suggest an even simpler explanation 
of the Atlantis legend. They identify the vanished 
continent with the islahd of Crete. 

Thirty years ago, hardly anything was known about 
the early civilization of Crete. Since then, amazing 
discoveries have been made; and the history of Crete, as 
it is known to-day, goes far to confirm the fabled 
achievements attributed to the people of Atlantis. 

According to the poet Homer, who in the tenth 
century b.c. sang to the Greeks of the heroes and 
mighty men of old, 

** There is a land amid the wine-dark sea 
Called Crete; rich, fruitful, girded by the waves; 

She boasts unnumbered men and ninety to\|^ns ; . . . 

One city in extent the rest exceeds, 

Knossos; the city in which Minos reigned”. 

(Odyssejy, xix, 170 seq.) 

Until recently people attached little historical import- 
ance to the Homeric stories, and looked on the legen- 
dary history of Crete as being only of mythological 
interest. In 1894, archaeologists began to excavate in 
Crete. Since then all preconceived notions of the early 
history of the ^gean have been revolutionized. 

We have already read (p. 24) that the pharaohs of 
the twelfth dynasty (about 2000-1780 B.c.) traded with 
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Crete. At that time — many centuries before the history 
of classical-Greece began — we now know that ‘‘ the land 
amid the wine-dark sea ” was th^ centre of a wonderful 
civilization. 

The people of Crete were then in advance even of the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians m the arts and sciences. 
They were k race of sea-traders, and, as recent dis- 
coveries have shown, could well boast “ unnumbered 
men ” and fnany towns. 

In an earlier chapter we said that men advance in 
civilization according to their power of mixing peaceably 
with other men. We called trade a strong civilizing force. 
Crete, situate midway between Egypt and western Asia, 
was extraordinarily well placed as a trading centre. 

Among the ruins which have been laid bare in 
Crete by the spade of the excavator are those of 
the royal palace at Knossos. 

This was used, it would seem, 
as a model by the pharaoh 
who built the Labyrinth in 
Egypt. 

The palace at Knossos, a 
maze of rooms and corridors, set 
about a central court, covered 
an area of five acres. It was 
a gorgeously decorated build- 
ing, and possessed even the 
conveniences of modern sani- 
tation. 

Associated with this palace 
is the well-known legend of 
Theseus and the Minotaur: 

The Throne of Minos in the Palace 
of Knossos^ in Creie^ laid hare by Sir 
Arthur Evanses excavators in jgoo. 
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In the fabled past, the Athenians were tributary to the Cretans; 
and the people of Athens had to pay at stated intervals as tribute to 
Minos, king of Crete, seven youths and seven maidens. These luck- 
less victims the Cretan kin^ sacrificed to the Minotaur, a creature 
half man and half bull, which he kept in a labyrinth at his palace. 

One year, we are told, The'seus, the son of ^-ge'us, king of 
Athens, went of his own accord to Crete as one of the seven youths. 
On his arrival, Ar'i-ad'ne, daughter of King Minos, immediately 
fell in love with him. / 

-To save his life, Ariadne gave the Greek hero a sword, with which 
he slew the Minotaur; and, by means of a clue of thregd, she helped 
him to escape from the labyrinth. After this, Theseus returned to 
Athens, and there made himself ruler of an independent state. 

In the light of modern knowledge, this famous legend, 
it would seem, at least rests on a basis of fact. We 
know that, at one time, a large part of southern 
Greece was subject to Crete, and that people from this 
quarter overthrew the power of the Cretan kings. 

Bull-fighting, moreover, was a recognized ‘‘ sport” in 
ancient Crete; wall paintings have been found, and 
carvings, commemorating the fights of long ago. 

It is not unlikely, then, that the subject people of 
Athens may have been required to supply |^ull-fighters, 
or toreadors, for the arena at Knossos, and that the 
slaying of the Minotaur came thus to be handed down 
by tradition as symbolic of the achievement of Athenian 
independence. 

The people of ancient Crete were akin to the Philis- 
tines and the very early inhabitants of Lower Egypt. 
The Egyptians called them Keftiu. They wrote their 
language by means of signs not unlike those used in 
Egypt. Many specimens of their writing have been 
found, but we have not yet learned to read it. 

Cretan kings seem to have borne the official title of 
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“minos”, just as the kings of .Egypt bore that of 
“ pharaoh Vs^The Minoan Age, as the period of their 
rule is called, lasted till about J350 B.c. 

Prior to the rise of the Phoenicians, the men of Crete 
were the absolute masters of the Mediterranean, and 
their merchantmen went in safety whither they pleased. 
In course 'oi^ time they establislied numerous colonies 
and settlements in Asia Minor and on the mainland of 
Greece. Tkus Crete became the centre of an empire. 

Particularly noteworthy among the places to which 
the Cretans extended their influence were My-ce'nae in 
Greece, and Troy at the north-west corner of Asia 
Minor. 


2. The Siege of Troy 

The power of Crete continued until about 1350 B.c. 
It was then overthrown as the result of an event de- 
scribed in Greek tradition as “the coming of the 
A-chse'ans’\ 

The latter were men belonging to a tall, fair race. 
They seem to have advanced into Greece from the 
country of the Danube about 1500 b.c. Gradually they 
conquered all the southern part of the Greek peninsula, 
and many of the islands in the .^gean. 

The Cretans were still in their Bronze Age. The 
Achaeans used weapons of iron. They were, therefore, 
stronger in war; and we have good reason to believe 
that the destruction by fire of the palaces and towns 
of Crete (which happened about 1350 b.c.) was directly 
connected with their stormy advent. 

The Achaeans, though in many respects rude bar- 
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barians, did not dest/*oy the Cretan civilization. That 
civilization was sufficiently vigorous to .absorb them, 
and, as adapted by theje people, remained predominant 
in the -^gean for another two centuries, with Mycenae 
as its chief centre. 

To this period belongs the famous Trojan war which 
forms the subject of one of the Homeric poj^m's. 

According to the story told by Homer, Pa'ris, the son of Priam, 
king of Troy, went to visit Men'e-la'us, king of Sparta. In Sparta, 
Paris shamefully abused the laws of hospitality. He stole Helen, 
his host’s queen, a great heiress and the most beautiful woman in 
all Greece, and carried her off by force to his father’s city. 

To avenge the wrong that had been done to him, the SpS.rtan 
king called together a league of princes, and sent an expedition 
against Troy, under the command of his brother, A'ga-mem'non of 
Mycenae. The siege of Troy lasted ten years, and deeds of prodi- 
gious valour were performed outside the city’s walls. 

Among the heroes on the Greek side were A-chil'les, a prince of 
Phthi-ot'is, O-dys^seus (called Ul-yss'es by the Romans), king of 
Ith'a-ca, and the mighty A-jax. Hec'tor, the eldest son of Priam, 
was the chief champion of the Trojans. 

During the course of the siege, the proud and head-strong Achilles 
was drawn into a bitter quarrel with King Agamemnon, and retired 
from the battle. In consequence, the Greeks for ajpime fared very 
badly. While Achilles sat brooding in his tent, they were driven 
back from the walls of Troy to the very water’s edge. 

Then word was brought to Achilles that Patroclus, his dearest 
friend, had been slain by Hector. The Greek hero at once rose 
in his wrath, hunted down Hector and slew him, and so again 
shut up the Trojans within their walls. 

But, before Troy fell, the Greeks were fated to lose Achilles, 
The latter — so runs the legend — when still a little boy, had been 
dipped by his mother in the Styx, a river in the infernal regions. 
By this means, his body had been rendered invulnerable, save for 
that part of the foot by which his mother had held him. And 
there, on the heel — or on the “tendon of Achilles” as doctors 
still call it — ^he was wounded by Paris. 

After the siege had continued for ten years, the Greeks began 
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to despair of ever capturing Troy. Soothe wise Odysseus sug- 
gested a stratagem. Adopting his advice, the Greeks built an 
enormous woOden horse which they filled with armed men. Then, 
having allow^ed a prisoner to fall into*the hands of the Trojans, 
they pretended to sail away in their ships. 

The prisoner told the Trojans that the retreating Greeks had 
learned from an oracle that their fleet would be destroyed should the 
horse be taken into Troy. The Trojjyis believed this story, and 
forthwith dragged the horse into their city. 

That night, the armed men came out of their hiding-place and, 
having opened^the gates of Troy to the Greeks, set fire to the city. 
Agamemnon and his followers then returned to Greece. But 
many of them suffered heavy misfortunes on the way. 

Agamemnon was killed — murdered by his wife, Cly'tem-nes'tra. 
The story of this tragedy, and of how the king was avenged by 
his son OrVs-tes, was used by the great Athenian dramatist, 
AisAhy-lus (525-456 b.c.) as the theme for one of his famous plays. 

Odysseus, after leaving Troy, was forced to wander over the 
world for ten years before he could reach his home. When at 
last he arrived at Ithaca, he had so greatly altered that no one 
recognized him save his old nurse, a swineherd, and his faithful 
dog. The latter died with joy at seeing him. 

The poem of Homer which describes the wanderings of Odys- 
seus is called the Od'vs-sey, That which tells the story of the 
siege of Troy is called the ITi-ad, 

According to one school, the Homeric poems were 
for centuries passed by word of mouth from one singer 
to another. They were not written down until about 
550 B.c. By that time they had become hopelessly 
mixed up with Greek religion and mythology. 

None the less, the Iliad — the poem which describes 
the siege of Troy — has a foundation of fact. It is 
historically true that Achaean adventurers from Greece 
laid siege to the city of Troy from 1 194-1184 b.c. ; and, 
not many years ago, after patient endeavour, excavators 
at last laid bare the charred ruins of the Trojan king’s 
palace. 
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3. The Coming of the Hellenes 

The people whose achievements constitute the wonder- 
ful history of ancient Greece, did not call themselves 
Greeks. They called -themselves Hel-le'nes, and their 
country Hel'las. The name “ (J reeks ” was given to 
them in later days by the Romans. 

The Hellenes explained their descent in the following 
way: * 

There was a time — so they believed — when goodness and truth 
had reigned supreme on the earth. Then evil had gradually made 
its infyaence felt. At last, the world became so full of wickedness 
that the gods, in order to punish mankind, swept it with a terrible 
deluge. 

The legend of a great flood, you see, is widespread. 

According to the Greek tradition, the summit of Mount Par- 
nas'sus, in central Greece, alone rose above the waters. To this 
lofty peak drifted the ark containing the only two faithful followers 
of the gods — Deu-ca'li-on and Pyr'rha, his wife. 

To them, in due course, two sons were born — Heflen and 
Am-phic'ty-on. The elder of these, Hellen, was supposed to be the 
common ancestor of all the Hellenic peoples. 

Hellen had two sons — ^E'o-lus and DoVus; and two grandsons — 
Ton and A-chse'us. These mythical beings^ gave their names to the 
four main Greek races — the ^olians, the Dorians, the lonians, 
and the Achaeans. 

We have already seen how the Achaeans advanced 
into southern Greece. Some two centuries later, not 
long after the Trojan war, kinsmen whom they had 
left in the mountains of northern Greece — the .^olians, 
the Dorians, and the lonians — began also to move 
southward. These men, rough pastoral folk, came in 
such overwhelming force that they swamped that 
civilization which had absorbed the Achaeans. 

During the ensuing centuries the light of the old 

(D317) F 
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Mycencean life continued fitfully to shine along the 
coast of Asia Minor. In Greece itself, however, the so- 
called Dorian invasion extinguished this civilization. 

As a result of the migrations, the Dorians became 
the dominant race in southern Greece, in that leaf- 
shaped peninsula which the ancients called the Pel-o- 
pon-nes'us, and which we now^^ call the Morea. 

The latter is a Greek word meaning “mulberry leaf”. 

In this peninsula the Dorians established three prin- 
cipal states — Lac-on'i-a, Mes-sen'i-a, and Ar'gos. 

The lonians settled, for the most part, in the eastern 
districts of central Greece — in the country round Athens; 
also on Eu-boe'a and a number of other islands in the 
.^gean. 
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The -^olians took up their abode in the more northerly 
parts of the country. 

Of the earlier Achaean settlers,^ some remained as an 
inferior people, tilling the soil under Dorian lords. 
Others, however^ retreated to the north; whilst many 
crossed the sea to reinforce their brethren in Asia Minor. 

The stormy advent of the Hellenes caused a general 
displacement of population in the .^gean. The Philis- 
tines settled tn Palestine ; and we learn of a great naval 
battle, fought about 1200 B.C., between the Egyptians 
and the “peoples of the islands” who, driven from 
their, homes, sought to invade Egypt. According to 
an Egyptian inscription, “the isles were restless and 
disturbed among themselves at one and the same time”. 

The civilization which the Hellenes created in Greece 
has had a profound influence on the shaping of the world 
as we know it to-day. The Hellenes, indeed, provided 
the working models from which all the peoples of 
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modern Europe copied their political machinery. Yet 
these remarkable people, though united by blood, lan- 
guage, and religion, qever formed themselves into what 
is called a nation-state. 

When we speak of a state we understand one of two 
things. We think either of a large tract of country 
controlled, like France, by a central government seated 
in a capital city; or of a group of such territories joined 
together, like the United States of America^ in a federal 
league. 

Greece, geographically, is split up by bays, isthmuses, 
and mountains into a large number of clearly-defined and 
easily-defended districts. Politically, also, the country 
continued throughout the era of its greatness to be split 
up in the same way. The Greeks chose to live not as a 
nation-state, but as a number of independent city-states. 

Ancient Greece was only about one-third the size of 
England and Wales. Yet it contained many indepen- 
dent states, each with its own laws, its own local 
interests, and its own internal factions. 

The peoples of these states all proudly s^tecognized 
themselves as Hellenes. Only the loosest of ties, how- 
ever, linked the states together. 

From time to time, groups of states would send dele- 
gates to a council established for the discussion of 
matters of common interest. Such a council was called 
an amphictyonyy because Amphictyon — the brother of 
Hellen, the legendary founder of the race — was said 
first to have brought men together into fraternal groups 
for trade and social intercourse. 

The best known of the amphictyonies met at Delphi, 
at the shrine of the god Apollo. 
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The Olympic Games constituted another bond of 
union among the Greeks. These games were held 
every four years at Olympia, in honour of the god 
Zeus. During the festival, literary works by poets 
and historians were read and works of art exhibited. 
Athletes, also, came from all parts of Greece to compete 
in wrestling, racing, riding, and* other contests. 

Victors were crowned with olive wreaths. No other 
prizes were 4)ffered. The glory of the victor, however, 
was the praise of all Greece. 

The city of Olympia stood in southern Greece, in the 
centre of the Peloponnesus. In northern Greece, divid- 
ing Thessaly from Macedonia, is a range of mountains 
with the snow-clad peak of Mount Olympus (9800 feet) 
as its highest point. This the Greeks believed to be the 
abode of the gods. 

The Greeks had many gods. The chief of them was 
Zeus, the mighty father, the ruler of gods and men. 
He'ra was his wife. Po-sei'don, god of the sea, and 
Plu'to, the lord of the underworld, were his brothers. 

Among the children of Zeus were A-pol'lc, the god 
of light; A-then'a, the goddess of wisdom; A-phro-dit'e, 
the goddess of love; and Ar'es, the god of war. 

Of the other Greek deities, De-met'er, goddess of the 
earth and its fruits, should be noted in particular; also 
Di-o-nys'us, the god of the vine and the giver of joy. 

Somewhere below the earth lay — so the Greeks be- 
lieved — Hades, the abode of the dead. 

The after-life promised to the Greeks little that was 
attractive. Thus Homer made Achilles speak: ‘‘Rather 
would I live upon the earth as the hireling of another, 
a landless man who had no great livelihood, than 
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bear sway among the dead that be departed.** 
In later times the Greeks came to look forward to a 
happier state beyond the grave, and took to worshipping 
Demeter and Dionysus with special reverence. 

Associated with the worship of these deities was a 
ceremonial known as the Eleusinian Mysteries. 


II. THE CITY-STATE 
I. The Age of Tyrants 

The Hellenes came into Greece a nomad, pastoral 
people. When they settled down and took to agri- 
culture and commerce they found the country too small 
for them. Many then followed the example of the 
Achseans, and migrated to the islands of the .^gean 
and to Asia Minor. 

Dorians settled in Crete, Rhodes, and at the south- 
west corner of the Lydian coast. lonians settled in 
Sa'mos, the Cyc'la-des, and on the mainlaml of Asia 
at Mi-le'tus, Eph'e-sus, and Smyrna, -^olians went 
farther north; Myt'i-le'ne, on the island of Lesbos, was 
their chief settlement, 

Asia Minor had been less disturbed by the migrations 
than had Greece. The Greek cities on the Asiatic side 
of the -®gean, therefore, first rose to prominence; and 
Miletus, and other towns along that coast where Homer 
sang, soon grew into important commercial centres. 

The trading impulse then spread to the west, and 
commercial cities appeared there also. The Ionian city 
of ChaFcis, on the island of Eu-boe'a, first came to the 
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front. It Vas followed by the Dorian cities of Corinth 
and Meg'a-ra. 

Trade made these cities wealthy. Wealth made 
them populous; and, to find eniployment for surplus 
citizens, expeditions were organized to found colonies in 
other lands. 

In this way lonians founded Si-no'pe, on the south 
shore of the Black Sea, or Euxine as it used to be called; 
whilst Dorians from Megara founded Byzantium, the 
city which in later times became famous as Con- 
stantinople. In the west, in Sicily, several colonies 
were^ established — notably Mes-sa'na, Syr'a-cuse, and 
Nax'os; the Spartans formed a colony at Tar-ent'um, on 
the “ heel ’’ of Italy ; and so many Greeks settled on other 
parts of the Italian coast that southern Italy came to be 
known as Great Greece. 

Farther west still, a colony was established at Mas-sil'i-a 



Built about 6jo B. C., it is the oldest Greek temple oj which we have 
any record. 
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(Marseilles). Another was established on tlie African 
coast, to the west of Egypt, at Cy-ren'e; and about 
560 B.C., as we have seen, a pharaoh encouraged Greeks 
to settle actually in Egypt, at Naucratis. 

Thus the Greeks spread all around the Mediterranean, 
rivalling, and finally supplanting, the Phoenicians as 
manufacturers and merchants. 

At first their cities were governed by kings. These 
kings, however, were tribal chiefs rather tjhan political 
governors; the king, at the head of a council of elders, 
held office as “ the chief among his peers 

When the wandering Hellenes became an agricultural 
and industrial people, the old conditions of tribal life no 
longer prevailed. Some of the elders, men who had 
amassed wealth as merchants or farmers, became more 
influential than others. These men the Greeks called 
aristoi (the best); and in course of time they assumed 
control of the state, usurping the functions of the king. 

But, as rulers, men of wealth are not always the best, 
and government, when vested in one class only, invari- 
ably tends to become despotic; city after city in Greece 
found aristocratic rule so unendurably oppressive that, 
at last, the people, spurred on by popular leaders, rose 
in revolt. 

In most cases the leader of the revolutionary move- 
ment then assumed the supreme power himself. Such 
a man the Greeks called a tyrant. 

From about 650 to 500 b.c. tyranny was the normal 
form of government throughout the Greek world. 

Tyrants really were kings — in all but name. 
“Tyranny”, wrote Aristotle in the fourth century b.c., 
“is monarchy used for the advantage of the monarch.” 
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It would-be a mistake, however, to^ regard all tyrants as 
bad. 

Their rule, if sometimes oppressive, often proved 
highly beneficial, and was vindicated by the prosperity 
it encouraged. Many of the ablest and most progressive 
of Greek rulers were tyrants. 

A succession of tyrants governed the little state of 
Sic'y-on, in the Peloponnesus, with justice and modera- 
tion for mpre than a century. Corinth prospered 
mightily under the direction of tyrants. Athens pro- 
duced many remarkable statesmen, but few more 
deserving of fame than Pi-sis'tra-tus, who, in the sixth 
century b.c., ruled for thirty years as a tyrant. 

Tyrants, it must be remembered, maintained them- 
selves in power by popular favour. It behoved them, 
therefore, to rule wisely and well, to encourage trade, to 
make their cities pleasant places for men to live in, and 
to show themselves as patrons of learning, art, and letters. 

One of the most famous of Greek tyrants was Thras'y- 
bul'us of Miletus. When he seized the reins of govern- 
ment, most of the Greek cities in Asia Minor had 
become subject to King Croesus of Lydia. Thrasybulus 
succeeded in preserving the independence of his city. 

His friend and warm admirer, Per'i-and'er of Corinth, 
was another famous tyrant. 

Periander, one day feeling his position to be insecure, sent a mes- 
senger to Miletus to ask for advice. Thrasybulus, ignoring the 
questions put to him, led the messenger out of the city and took 
him into a field of growing corn. “As he passed through the 
crop of corn,” Herodotus has told us, “. . . he kept cutting off 
the heads of those ears which he saw higher than the rest ; and as 
he cut off the heads he cast them away, until he had destroyed in 
this manner the finest and richest part of the crop. Then, . . . 
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having suggested no word of counsel, he dismissed the messenger. 

“When the messenger returned to Corinth, Periander was 
anxious to know what counsel had been given. The messenger 
said that Thrasybulus had^given no counsel, and he added that 
he wondered at the action of Periander in sending him to such a 
man, for the man was mad, and a waster of his own goods — 
relating at the same time what he had seen Thrasybulus do. 

“So Periander, understanding what had been done, and per- 
ceiving that Thrasybulus counselled him to put to deafli those who 
were eminent among his subjects, began to display all manner of 
evir treatment to the citizens. ...” 

Tyrants, having usurped the functions of government, 
inevitably had a strong opposition and dangerous rivals 
to contend with. Sooner or later all found that, in order 
to keep themselves in office, they must govern by force. 

As time went on, the rule of tyrants tended to become 
more and more oppressive. And so the word tyranny ”, 
which really means “absolute rule”, gradually acquired 
that peculiar and bad significance which we attach to it 
to-day. 

When the people rose against their tyrants — as 
happened everywhere about 500 b.c. — the way was open 
for the introduction of democracy. 

Democracy — that is to say, rule by the people — had its 
origin in Greece. And from the democratic systems 
evolved there have been modelled the constitutions of all 
those countries where political freedom is now enjoyed. 


2. Lycurgus of Sparta 

Ancient Greece contained many states. The history 
of the Hellenic world, however, hinged on the fortunes 
of the two chief members of the community. These 
were Sparta and Athens. 
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Sparta developed along lines, very different from 
those generally followed by the city-states of Greece. 
The Dorians, who settled in Laconia (p. 94), did not 
ocupy the whole territory. They entrenched themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Sparta, on the river 
Eu-ro'tas, and there lived like an army of occupation in 
a hostile country. 

Dorians formed only a small minority in the state. 
The bulk of the population was made up of Per-^i-ce'd 
(“dwellers round”) and He' lots. The latter were simply 
serfs — Achseans and other early settlers whom the 
Dorians had reduced to slavery. The Perioeci were 
Achseans who dwelt in outlying villages; though 
denied all political rights, they enjoyed personal 
freedom. 

The state of Sparta included, roughly, 12,000 
Spartans, 60,000 Perioeci, and 180,000 Helots. 

The Spartans lived in constant fear of Helot risings. 
Year after year they declared war on their slaves; and 
the State permanently employed a number of young 
men, organized as a secret police (krypteia)^ to move 
among the Helots, and slay any who seemed restless. 

Further, that the -whole body of citizens might be 
welded into an efficient military machine, the State 
took each Spartan in hand at birth, and regulated his 
actions from the cradle to the grave. Sickly babies 
were left to die of hunger. Others — boys and girls 
alike — ^were brought at the age of seven under a 
rigorous discipline, and trained in such athletic games 
and warlike sports as would make them brave and 
hardy. 

Men of military age had to live in barracks in the 
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city, and be ready, jt a moment’s notice, to obey the 
call to arms. They could not practise commerce, or 
work at any trade; they were not allowed even to till 
the soil. 

The State required that boys should live by their 
wits, and drilled them to endure extremes of hunger 
and thirst, heat and dbld, even bodily torture. From 
time to time, boys were publicly flogged simply in 
order that they might show how much they could bear 
without evincing signs of pain. 

Not until they reached the age of sixteen were boys 
provided with shelter at night. For food, they had to 
rely on such scraps as they could get from the men’s 
tables, and on what they could steal. 

The State encouraged Spartan youths to steal. But 
thieves, if caught, were severely punished. 

Unlike other members of the Hellenic race, the 
Spartans despised oratory and the arts. Music was the 
only accomplishment they practised. They tolerated 
music, because martial songs, they thought, gave 
soldiers courage. 

Courage ! That was the one Spartan ideal. The 
Spartan woman, saying farewell to her son on the eve 
of battle, would hand him his shield and bid him “come 
back with it, or upon it ”. 

The women were as hard and as emotionless as the 
men. 

Stern self-disciplinarians, who lead very simple, frugal 
lives, we commonly describe to-day as being “Spartan” 
in their habits. The man of few words, who gives 
only curt, blunt answers to the questions put to him, 
we call “laconic” in his speech. Hard living and 
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reticence were the essential characteristics of the Spartan 
people. 

A boy, when he attained to the age of sixteen, was 
admitted to the public tables where the men took their 
meals. One of the elders would then point to the door, 
and remind the new member that: ‘‘Nothing said here 
goes out there”. * 

An Athenian once dined as a guest at Sparta. 
Afterwards 4ie professed to understand why the Spartans 
were not afraid to die. “Anyone”, he said, “would 
prefer death to living on such food as this.” 

Xhe black broth made by the Spartans became pro- 
verbial for nastiness. 

Sparta, alone among the city-states of Greece, retained 
the kingly office throughout its history. Two kings 
ruled at Sparta, members of rival families; and they 
held office by hereditary right. They were the supreme 
leaders in war, and governed simultaneously, advised by 
a senate, or council, of twenty-eight elders. 

Senators were chosen, on the basis of popularity, from 
among the veterans over sixty years of age. 

The Spartan system of government is attributed to 
Ly-cur'gus, a lawgiver who lived about 850 B.c. At the 
time a bitter feud was raging in the city. In the hope 
of restoring peace, Lycurgus, a brother of one of the 
reigning kings, submitted to the people a code of laws. 

Then he set out to Delphi to ascertain from the 
oracle if the gods approved his scheme. Before he went, 
however, he made his countrymen promise to respect 
the laws until he should return. 

Lycurgus never returned. From Delphi he sent 
word that the oracle had said Sparta “would prosper so 
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long as she obeyed J:he laws Then he disappeared, 
and died in voluntary exile — no one knows where. 

For several centuries, the Spartans continued to 
honour the memory of Lycurgus, and they faithfully 
obeyed his laws. That none might gain privileges, 
they elected annually a body of five ephors^ or overseers, 
to spy upon the comlnunity, and to see that all — the 
kings included — conformed strictly to the rules which 
governed their common military life. • 

Having made themselves masters of Laconia, the 
Spartans in two great wars (743-723 b.c. and 685-668 
B.c.) conquered the Mes-se'ni-ans, their neighbours on 
the west. Then they conducted a successful war against 
Ar'gos. Thus, in the sixth century b.c., they became 
the leading state in the Peloponnesus, and the most 
powerful in the whole Greek world. 

An ambassador, sent by a foreign Power to Sparta, 
was surprised to find that the city had no walls. 

‘‘Where are your walls?^’ he asked the king. 

The king pointed to a group of soldiers. 

The fame of the fighting men of Sparta soisp spread 
abroad. Croesus, king of Lydia, when he went to war 
with Cyrus, eagerly sought Sparta’s alliance. 

For so distant a campaign the Spartans had not 
many men to spare. The few they sent fought as 
Spartans always fought. There were not enough of 
them, however, on that occasion to stay the victorious 
march of the all-conquering Persians. 
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3. The Rise of Athens 

The state of Athens included in its boundaries that tri- 
angular peninsula which juts out into the ^gean 
immediately to the north of the Morea — the territory 
called At'tr-ca. It was rather sn^aller than an average 
English county. Yet the people of this little state 
were, it hasjbeen said, ‘‘the beginners of nearly every- 
thing of which the modern world can boast 

The Athenians, like other Greek communities, were 
once^ governed by kings. But their kings are mythical 
beings. At that point of time where legend becomes 
history, we find the monarchy already overthrown, and 
the Athenians under the rule of an aristocracy. 

Of the fabled kings, two only call for mention — Theseus and 
Codrus. 

Theseus, according to tradition, freed Athens from vassalage to 
Crete, and united with it the territory of Attica. Codrus was the 
last of the Athenian kings ; he lived about 1050 B.c. 

During his reign, Dorians from the Peloponnesus invaded Attica, 
and the oracle of Delphi told the Athenians that either their king or 
their city must perish. Codrus, therefore, in order to save his 
country, disguised himself as a peasant, and made his way into 
the enemy’s camp. There he provoked a quarrel, and deliberately 
allowed himself to be slain. 

And that, so later Athenians believed, was how the monarchy 
came to an end. “No one,” they said, “was worthy to be called 
king, after Codrus.” 

Political development at Athens, it would seem, fol- 
lowed the course already described. About 1050 B.c., 
powerful nobles usurped the royal prerogatives, and, 
after the abolition of the monarchy, divided among nine 
of their order the functions which the king hitherto had 
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performed. These •nine rulers were called archons. 
The government of Athens continued as an aristocracy 
for more than four centuries. 

The people then began insistently to demand political 
rights. They complained of arbitrary rule, and said 
they were not permitted even to know the law. So, in 
621 B.C., the archons — hoping to check democratic 
tendencies — appointed one of their number, Dra'co by 
name, to draw up a code of laws. • 

One hears the epithet ‘‘draconian^* applied to-day to 
rules which are harsh and inflexible. The laws of Draco 
were so severe that the Athenians said they had been 
written in blood. Draco argued that even a small 
offence should be punished with death. Since he could 
not think of a heavier punishment, he made death the 
penalty for every crime. 

Draco’s legislation did little to appease popular dis- 
content. In 594 B.C., the archons were constrained to 
appoint another law-giver. This time they chose Solon 
for the task. 

Now Solon was a sincere and honest refoniter. He 
set himself to put an end, once and for all, to the oppres- 
sive power of the nobles. So he abolished the statutes 
of Draco, and entirely remodelled the Athenian constitu- 
tion, giving the people at least a voice in the making of 
the laws which they had to obey. 

In effect, Solon only prepared the way for progress. 
Despite his reforms, the aristocracy actually remained 
supreme. Distress and conflict continued in the city. 

And so it came about that the government of Athens 
— still following the normal course of development — 
passed from aristocracy to tyranny. 
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In 561 B.C., a nobleman called Pi-sis'tra-tus, supported 
by the people, made himself the absolute ruler of the 
state. He ruled as a tyrant for |ome thirty years, and 
g-overned so exceedingly well that, in the prosperity he 
gave, the people forgot their former grievances. 

Pisistratus is believed to have ^caused the poems of 
Homer to be collected and written down. If only on 
that account, his name should be remembered. 

In 527 B.C.* Pisistratus died. His son, Hip'pi-as, was 
then welcomed by all as his successor. 

For several years Hippias showed himself worthy of 
the people’s trust. Then one day Hip-parchus, a 
younger brother with whom he worked in close co-opera- 
tion, was assassinated at the instigation of some exiled 
nobles. This caused Hippias to change his ways. 

Fearing lest what had happened to his brother might 
also happen to him, he began to rule harshly — tyranni- 
cally, as we should say to-day. In the end, a number 
of exasperated nobles entered into a league with Sparta. 
In 510B.C., a Spartan army invaded Attica; and Hippias 
was driven out. 

For a time it seemed that Athens might come under 
the domination of vSparta. The patriotism of a noble- 
man, called Cleis'the-nes, saved the city from this 
fate. 

Cleisthenes came forward as a leader of the people, and 
forced the Spartans to withdraw. But he did not then 
take the reins of government into his own hands and 
rule as a tyrant. Instead, he restored the constitution of 
Solon, and so extended it that Athens became a 
democracy in fact as well as name. 

We call the British constitution democratic. Yet 
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^ THE CITY-STATE 

Britain is not a democracy in quite t^e sense that Athens 
was. 

In Britain the actions of the Crown ministers, the 
great officers of state, are controlled not directly by the 
people, but by their elected representatives who sit in 
the House of Commons. In Athens, every citizen was 
a member of Parliament — a mernber, that is to say, of 
the ecclesia^ or public assembly. 

This assembly met at regular intervals, and dealt with 
every kind of business. It heard foreign ambassadors. 
It decided questions of peace and war, treaty and 
alliance. And, at the end of every year, each of the 
chief public officials had to render to it an account of his 
stewardship. 

Not only were citizens entitled to attend the meetings: 
they were compelled to do so. If the president deemed 
the attendance too small, slaves carrying ropes, smeared 
with red paint, were sent out to sweep in loafers from 
the streets. Upon any man whose clothes were touched 
with paint a fine was imposed. 

In a nation-state like Britain it would be impossible, 
of course, for every citizen to be a member of parlia- 
ment. The assembly would be so unwieldy that it 
could never achieve anything. Besides, a vast majority 
of the people in a great industrial community, such as 
that to which we belong, would not have the time to 
attend. 

The citizens of Athens had plenty of time to devote to 
politics. In Athens, it must be remembered, only free 
men could enjoy the rights of citizenship ; and free men 
were in the minority. The ranks of the industrial 
classes were filled with slaves whose only privilege was 
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to labour in order, that their masters, the citizens, 
might have the leisure to strive after that “good life*’ 
which was the ideal of Athenian statesmen of the 
democracy. 

In order to guard against a recurrence of tyranny, 
Cleisthenes introduced a device called ostracism. Each 
year the people were* given the opportunity of voting 
into exile any man whose personal ambitions seemed 
likely to menace the liberties of the community. 

The Athenians recorcted their votes on tablets called 
ostraka (“oyster shells”), and if 6000 people voted 
against any one man, that statesman had to with,draw 
from Athens for a term of ten years. 


III. EAST VERSUS WEST 
I. The Battle of Marathon 

It was while Pisistratus was ruling at Athens, that 
the Persians under Cyrus overthrew Croest^,, king of 
Lydia. 

Master of Lydia, Cyrus soon reduced to submission 
the Greek cities along the coast of Asia Minor. 

For nearly half a century, these cities — including 
Miletus — continued to acknowledge the overlordship of 
Persia. Then, in 500 B.C., during the reign of Darius, 
they rose in general revolt. 

The Athenians sent ships and soldiers to help them ; 
and for a time the rebels fared well. In 499 b.c., they 
took and burned Sardis, the chief city of Lydia. But, 
in the end, the might of Persia proved too great for 
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them; and, after a fierce, six years’ struggle, they were 
forced to give in. 

Darius thus found himself free to turn his attention 
to the Greeks on the western side of the .^Egean. The 
Athenians, who had dared to interfere between him and 
rebel subjects of his empire, he was particularly anxious 
to punish. 

Hippias encouraged him in this purpose. 

Expelled from Athens in 510 b.c., Hippias had sought 
refuge at the Court of Darius, and, after the burning of 
Sardis, lost no opportunity of urging the Persian 
monarch to take action against the Athenians. With 
Persian aid, the discredited tyrant hoped to restore 
himself to power. 
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At last Darius decided to strike. In 492 b.c., he sent 
an expedition against Greece, under the command of his 
brother-in-law, Mar-don'i-us. 

This expedition accomplished nothing. The Persian 
fleet was caught by a storm off Mount Athos, in Thrace, 
dashed on the rocks of that rugged coast, and com- 
pletely wrecked. • 

Darius, undaunted by failure, immediately began to 
prepare a second and more powerful expedition. He 
had now resolved at all cost to conquer Greece. 

In 491 B.C., some months before the expedition was 
ready to sail, he sent heralds to the various states and, 
in the customary manner of Persian monarchs, de- 
manded “earth and water” as tokens of surrender. 

The majority of the Greek states were disposed to 

bow before the storm ; 
and the oracle of Delphi 
consistently urged^sub- 
mission. Athens and 
Sparta, however, stoutly 
refused to yield. The 
Athenians fossed the 
Persian herald into a 
pit, and told him to 
help himself to earth. 
The herald who went 
to Sparta was cast into 
a well. 

Darius was consumed 
with wrath when he 
heard of the indig- 
nities which had been 
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heaped on his royal messenger*. Impatiently he 
hastened forward his preparations. 

In the summer of 490 b.c., the Persian armada sailed 
and, guided by the traitor Hippias, steered straight 
across the sea to the Bay of Mar'a-thon, in Attica. 
There, some twenty miles from Athens, Da'tis and 
Arta-pher'nes, the Persian commanders, landed their 
army, a host numbering 100,000 men. 

To oppose^it, the Athenians could muster only 10,000 
soldiers, led by Mil-ti'a-des, together with a small con- 
tingent from the neighbouring city of Pla-tas'a. 

Tlie Athenians, in the very extremity of danger, sent 
to Sparta an urgent demand for help. To convey the 
message, they selected one PhiWp'pi-des. This famous 
runner actually accomplished the journey between the 
two cities, a distance of 150 miles, within two days. 
But his heroic effort brought no relief. 

The Spartans were sincerely anxious to march at 
once against the Persians. But they could not allow 
their army to set out until the full moon had come. 
Religious observance forbade them to do so; and the 
moon would not be full for five days to come. 

These precious days, therefore, had to be wasted. 
And when eventually the Spartan army moved, the first 
of the great battles between East and West had 
already been lost and won — ^won by the Athenians; 
lost by the Persians. 

Miltiades was quick to see that the disparity of 
strength between the Persians and the Greeks was not 
so marked as a mere comparison of numbers implied* 
The Persian host comprised for the most part light 
infantry, equipped with bows, arrows, and wicker shields. 
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The Greeks wore metal armour, and carried metal spears. 

Miltiades decided, therefore, to take the initiative and, 
without waiting for reinforcements from Sparta, moved 
to the attack. The result abundantly justified his 
bold tactics. In the battle which ensued, the Persians 
were completely routed, and fled in panic to their ships. 

But not yet had th*e danger which menaced Athens 
passed. There were traitors in the city itself, partisans 
of Hippias. These men conspired to guidtj the Persian 
fleet to Athens, and so hoped to enable the Persians 
to surprise the city, while denuded of its defenders. 
Miltiades happened to intercept one of their messages. 

Without giving his men a rest, he 
marched straight to Athens from 
the field of Marathon. Next morn- 
ing, when the Persians arrived 
before the city, they found drawn 
up on the shore the very army that 
had defeated them on the previous 
day. 

The Persian commanders thought 
better not to risk a second en- 
counter. Abandoning their enter- 
prise, they turned their ships about, 
and set sail for Asia. 

This fight was one of the de- 
cisive battles of history. 

“The battle of Marathon,” it 
has been said, “even as an event 
in English history, is more impor- 
tant than the battle of Hastings. 
If the issue that day had been 

From an ancient Tassel for hold- 
ing wine {an amphora), now in 
the Vatican Museum at Rome. 
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different, the Britons and the Saxons might still have 
been wandering in the woods.” 

Physically, the Persians were as fine men as the 
Greeks. Morally, they were better; and they had far 
higher religious ideals. Intellectually, however, the 
Greeks were supreme among the peoples of the ancient 
world, and -to them we owe all, «with the exception of 
Christianity, that is essential in our social and political 
life. 

The Greeks, versatile and restless, stood for freedom. 
The submissive, unimaginative Persians stood for 
despotism ; and the history of their empire, like that of 
all Oriental empires, is merely a tale of dynasties and 
barren conquests. The Turks are a typical Oriental 
people ; and, as we have seen in our own times, where- 
ever the Turk has ruled a blight has fallen on the land. 

Had the Oriental Persians been victorious at 
Marathon, that blight must have fallen on Greece 
then. And, if the Persians had extinguished the light 
of Greek culture in 490 b.c. — before other peoples had 
caught its rays — the whole trend of European history 
would have been changed. 

2 . Xerxes in Europe 

The victory gained at Marathon gave confidence to the 
Greeks. Hitherto they had thought the Persians in- 
vincible. Miltiades exploded this belief. Neither they 
nor the Persians, however, regarded Marathon as a 
decisive battle. 

Defeat, indeed, served only to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of Darius. If need be, that proud monarch 
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declared, he would lead the whole forces of his empire 
against Athens. 

He did not live to carry out this boast. In 487 b.c. 
Egypt rose in revolt;^ and in the following year, while 
marching to the Nile, the Great King died. But, before 
he passed away, he solemnly bequeathed to Xer'xes, his 
heir, the task of wrealdng vengeance on the Greeks. 

During the early part of Xerxes’ reign, affairs in Egypt 
and elsewhere kept the new king fully occupied. Ten 
years elapsed after Marathon before he was able to renew 
the struggle with Greece. 

Sparta, during this period, maintained its old course 
unchanged. In other Greek states — Athens in particular 
— these years were marked by 
increasing wealth and rapid 
democratic development. 

At Athens, two famous states- 
men came into prominence — 
Ar-is-ti'des and The-mis'to-cles. 
Both were leaders of outstanding 
ability. Both were devoted ser- 
vants of the state. Their views, 
however, were directly opposed. 

Aristides, an unemotional, far- 
seeing man, honesty and integ- 
rity personified, was essentially 
conservative. Themistocles, by 
nature an adventurer, was ever 
the advocate of new ideas. 

Themistocles aspired to see 
Athens a great naval Power. 
And, to convert the people to his 
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opinions, he is said to 
have bribed the oracle 
at Delphi to tell them 
to put their trust in 
‘‘wooden walls”. 

Aristides had no faith 
in costly naval schemes. 

He urged his country- 
men to resLO soldiers 
like those who had 
fought and won at Marathon ; they, he said, would afford 
the b^st protection against the Persian menace. 

The Athenians knew not which leader to follow. The 
scheme of Themistocles sounded attractive. Men felt, 
on the other hand, that the advice of Aristides — he was 
known as Aristides the Just — should not be lightly 
ignored. So a deadlock ensued. 

Then Thejnistocles descended again to intrigue. This 
was a thing his rival would not do; and in 483 B.c. 
Aristides was ostracized. 

The story is told that, on the polling day, a peasant 
who could not write accosted Aristides in the street, not 
knowing who he was, and asked him to write the name 
“Aristides ” on his voting tablet. 

“What harm has Aristides done to you?” asked the 
statesman. 

“He has done me no harm,” said the peasant; “ I do 
not even know him. But I am tired of hearing him 
called Aristides the Just.” 

Aristides duly wrote his name, and so helped to send 
himself into exile. 

The departure of Aristides left Themistocles free to 
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carry out his naval jplans. His first move was to give 
the Athenians a new harbour. Hitherto, they had used 
as their harbour the bay of Pha-ler'um, an open road- 
stead. Themistocles established an arsenal at Pi-rae'us 
(see map on p. 119) which, though it had the dis- 
advantage of being less accessible to the city, provided a 
safer anchorage. Thfen he began to build warships. 

By 480 B.C., no fewer than 200 vessels had been 
finished, and Athens had acquired a fleeU bigger than 
that of any other Greek state. 

In order to find the necessary money, Themistocles per- 
suaded the Athenians to forgo the income they had^been 
accustomed to derive from the silver-mines at Laur'i-um. 
These mines were state property and, in the past, the 
profits had been distributed annually among the people. 

By his eloquence, too, Themistocles induced wealthy 
citizens to vie one with another in the equipping of ships 
at their own expense. 

Meanwhile, the Persian menace came nearer. 

In 481 B.C., Xerxes began to mobolize his forces. He 
purposed in person to lead the attack against Greece, 
and required every district and province of his empire to 

contribute to the 
army its quota of 
fighting men. 

According to 
some accounts, 
Xerxes collected 
as many as five 
million troops. 
How many actu- 
ally went with 
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him to Greece it is impossible to say; 800,000 is not a 
wholly unreasonable estimate. 

The size of this vast host was altogether out of propor- 
tion to its fighting value. The Persians, especially the 
royal bodyguard — the Immortals, as they were called — 
were loyal and gallant soldiers. The rest, for the most 
part, were i^imply savages. • 

The Libyans carried only staves hardened in the fire. The 
Sargartian hp^-semen were armed with no better weapons than 
lassos and knives. ‘ ‘ The Ethiopians from beyond Egypt ”, we 
are told, “ were clad in leopard skins, and carried bows made of the 
central rib of the palm-leaf. Their arrows were reeds tipped with 
sharg fragments of stone, and they were armed in addition with 
spears pointed with gazelles* horns, or knotted clubs. They painted 
their bodies half-white and half-red before going into battle.** 

Xerxes followed the general plan adopted by Mar- 
donius in 492 B.c. And, at incalculable cost, he had a 
canal cut which would enable his fleet — 1200 warships 
and innumerable transports — to avoid the danger of ship- 
wreck off the stormy headland of Mount Athos. The 
bulk of his army he sent into Greece by land, and he 
directed his engineers to build a bridge of boats across 
the Hellespont (the Dardanelles) to facilitate its passage. 

A storm destroyed this bridge. Xerxes had another 
built at once, and put to death the engineers who had 
been responsible for the first. He also ordered three 
hundred lashes to be inflicted on the unruly sea, and 
chains to be cast into it. 

The second bridge held fast. And in 480 b.c. the 
Persian army filed into Europe, past the marble throne 
whereon Xerxes sat. 

Face to face with this terrible danger, the states of 
Greece forgot their differences, and a council was 
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hurriedly summonecj to Corinth to devise means of 
countering the pending onslaught. Sparta, as the lead- 
ing military state, was by common consent placed at the 
head of the union for resistance. The plan proposed by 
Themistocles, however, was generally adopted. 

Themistocles urged that on land a battle should be 
avoided for as long as possible, but that at sea the enemy 
should be engaged at once. If the Persian fleet could 
be destroyed, he said, it would be impossibfc for Xerxes 
to maintain his army in Greece. 

A great danger made the states of Greece forget theii 
petty differences. It helped individuals also to fo5:get» 
Themistocles himself suggested that Aristides should be 
recalled from exile. 

Aristides at once responded to the call. 

3. Thermopylse and Salamis 

'' Xerxes appeared in Greece at the time of the Olympic 
Games. But the Greeks did not on this account cancel 
the festival. They held the games as usual, and decided 
to send forward a small force, under the Spartan king, 
Le-on'i-das, to hinder the Persians as much as possible 
until the main army could be mobilized. 

The original plan of hindering the enemy’s advance 
through the mountains of northern Thessaly proved 
impracticable^ there were too many passes to be 
guarded. So Leonidas took up his stand in the heights 
at the south of ^the Thessalian plain — in the pass of 
Ther-mop'y-las. 

The name Thermopylae is made up of Greek words 
meaning ‘‘hot gates”. The pass was so called on 
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account of the hot springs which broke out on the sides 
of the hills enclosing it. 

Through this pass, an invader advancing into southern 
Greece must make his way. ® 

^The army of Leonidas numbered about 7000 men, 
including 300 Spartans. It was an absurdly small 
force with which to dare to opposfc the Persian hordes. 
^ Xerxes, as he drew near, sent a peremptory summons 
to the foolhardy Greek, ordering him to lay down his 
arms. To this, Leonidas returned a defiant answer. 
And so, in the month of August, 480 b.c., began the 
famojis battle of Thermopylae. ^ 

g Leonidas had chosen his position well. Owing to the 
narrowness of the pass, Xerxes could employ only a small 
fraction of his force. ^ Mere numerical strength gave him 
little advantage : and valour lay on the side of the Greeks. 

To his amazement and chagrin, the Great King beheld 
his Immorta;ls hurl themselves upon the defenders of 
that rocky defile time after time, in vain. For two days 
the battle thus raged ; and the Greeks still stood firm. 

^ On the third day, a traitor Greek undertook to lead a 
Persian contingent over the mountains by a little-known 
path. This base action enabled Xerxes to turn the 
Greek position, and so to attack in front and rear.v^ 
Seeing that the situation was desperate, Leonidas 
ordered the main body of the Greeks to retire while 
escape was still possible. He himself with the 300 
Spartans remained. Spartan law forbade them to 
retreat, and forbade them to surrender. So there, ‘‘in 
bleak Thermopylse’s sepulchral strait they fought to 
the end, till every man of them had been slain. 

After the war, a monument was raised on the spot 
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Themistocles 

From the bust in the Vatican 
Museum, 


where this gallant stand had been 

made — a lion carved in stone, with 

this inscription : 

€ 

“Go tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to her laws, we lie”. 

The forcing of the pass of Thermopylse 
spelled the doom of Athens. Central 
Greece afforded no strong defensive 
positions. The Greek states, therefore, 
resolved to concentrate their armed 
forces in the Peloponnesus, and, in con- 
junction with the fleet, to make their 
final bid for victory on the narrow 
isthmus of Corinth. 


Measures accordingly were taken for the evacuation of 
Athens. 


The Athenians did wisely in leaving their city. As 
conquerors, the Persians usually were neither cruel nor 
destructive. Athens, however, could hardly expect 
mercy at their hands. 

Athens for many years had insolently defied Xerxes 
and his father. 

And when at last the Persian king entered the city, 
he so completely destroyed it that statues and fragments 
of buildings which he overthrew remained buried until 
brought again to light by the labours of excavators in 


our own times. 


Despite the canal cut through the peninsula of Mount 
Athos, the Persian fleet suffered heavy losses on the 
voyage to Greece. No fewer than 400 vessels were 
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wrecked. Even so, it was still a formidable armada. 
It numbered fully 1000 ships of war. 

To oppose it, the Greeks could muster a fleet of 350 
ships. Of these, 200, with Themistocles in command, 
belonged to Athens. 

Sweral indecisive encounters took place off the coast 
of Euboea. * Then the news of Thermopylae decided the 
Greeks to be prudent. So the fleet was withdrawn into 
the Gulf of JEgin'a,; and, while the Persian army was 
sacking Athens, it lay in the Bay of Eleusis, at the 
north end of the Gulf of -^gina, unable to do anything 
to prevent the destruction of the city. 

Meanwhile, the Persian fleet, pursuing its leisurely 
course, also arrived in the Gulf of ^gina. What were 
the Greeks to do now: sail to Corinth, and so keep in 
touch with the army, or fight the Persians then and there? 

The eastern channel out of the Bay of Eleusis, between 
the island of Salamis and the coast of Attica, was 
blocked by the Persian fleet. The western channel still 
lay open; and the majority of the Greek admirals advo- 
cated an immediate retreat. Themistocles alone favoured 
risking a battle. 

To his counsel the other commanders would not listen. 
‘‘What right have you, a man who no longer has a 
country,’’ asked the Corinthian admiral, “to tell us what 
to do? Hold your peace, and obey!” 

Themistocles then resorted to a stratagem. He sent 
a message secretly to Xerxes. The Greeks, he said, 
intended to retreat: if Xerxes blocked the western 
channel, their escape could be stopped. 

Should the day go ill with the Greeks, the unscrupu- 
lous Themistocles hoped by this means to win favour for 
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himself in the eyes qf the victor. “Was not I the man”, 
he would then be able to tell the Great King, “who 
gave you the victory?” 

Xerxes acted on the suggestion of Themistocles, and 
immediately detached a portion of his fleet to bar the 
western channel. This made a fight inevitable. 

At daybreak on 28th September, 480 B.c!, began the 
memorable battle of Salamis. Xerxes, seated on his 
marble throne, watched the fray from the slopes of 
Mount ^-ga'le-os. 

The story of the battle can be briefly told: 

“A king sat on the rocky brow 

That looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations — all were his. 

*He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set, where were they?” 

— Byron. 

At Salamis, the Persian fleet was completely routed. 
Superior seamanship enabled the Greeks to win an easy 
victory. As at Thermopylae, mere numerical strength 
gave the Persians little advantage. Their ships, 
crowded in a narrow strait, could not be manoeuvred. 

Two hundred were sunk. The remainder made off 
in disorder towards Asia. 

4, The Final Victory 

The Greek victory at Salamis had the effect anticipated 
by Themistocles. 

Xerxes professed to consider it a matter of little moment, 
a reverse suffered on an unruly element unworthy of his 
royal notice. Yet the defeat of his fleet profoundly 
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disturbed him. He feared now lest the audacious 
Greeks might sail to the Hellespont, and so cut his 
communications with Persia. If this should happen, 
his own illustrious person, to say nothing of his army, 
would be in very serious danger. 

Would he not be well advised, he asked himself, to 
retreat at once? * 

Courtiers, able to interpret their master’s moods, 
encouraged him in this design. Had he not, they 
suggested, already achieved his purpose? Had he not 
razed Athens to the ground? Why, therefore, should 
he remain in Greece? Let him return to Asia^ and 
leave some subordinate to finish the campaign. 

So, finally, it was arranged. The Great King, with 
his motley hordes, set out for Persia, along the road 
by which he had come, leaving Mardonius — he who 
had led the ill-fated expedition of 490 b.c. — to complete 
the discomfiture of the Greeks. With Mardonius 
remained a force variously estimated at between 200,000 
and 300,000 men. 

The withdrawal of Xerxes happened in October. 
Further campaigning that year was out of the question. 
Mardonius therefore retired into winter quarters near 
Thebes; and the triumphant Athenians came back to 
Athens to rebuild their homes. 

Throughout the winter the Athenians laboured. But 
as spring, the season for active war-like operations, 
approached, it became clear that, unless the main Greek 
army would advance beyond the isthmus of Corinth, 
Athens must again be destroyed. 

The Spartans refused to move. Appeals had no effect 
on them. So, in April, the homes of the devoted 
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Athenians once more were burned to the ground by 
Persian invaders. , • 

The second destruction of their city shook the resolu- 
tion of the Athenians. 

If they would make peace, Mardonius offered them very 
favourable terms. They threatened to accept these terms. 

This threat succeeded where appeals had failed. In 
September, 479 b.c., the Greek army, under the com- 
mand of the Spartan King, Pau-san'i-as, at last moved 
northward against the invaders. It was an army 
100,000 strong — the greatest force ever raised by the 
states of ancient Greece. 

Foi* some days the Greeks and Persians manoeuvred 
for position. Then they met in battle on the outskirts 
of the city of Platasa. 

Not for a moment was the issue in doubt. At first 
the Persians fought bravely enough, but they were no 
match for the heavily armed Greeks, and were mown 
down by thousands. 

Finally, after Mardonius had been slain, they became 
utterly demoralized, and fled in disorder from the field. 
Very few ever found their way back to Persia; and their 
camp, a marvellous display of Oriental wealth and 
luxury, fell as booty into the hands of the victors. 

So, in the words of Herodotus, ‘‘was gained by 
Pausanias the most famous victory of all those about 
which we have any knowledge 

Meanwhile, the Phoenicians of Carthage who, as the 
allies of Xerxes, went to war with the Greeks in Sicily, 
had fared equally badly. In 480 b.c., they were de- 
cisively beaten at Him'e-ra by Ge'lon, tyrant of Syracuse. 

(D 317 ) H 
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This happened, it is said, on the day of Salamis. On 
the day of Platsea, ^another notable battle was fought. 

For several months after Salamis, the Greek fleet had 
remained inactive. Then, in the autumn of 479 B.C., 
it crossed over to Asia Minor; and, off Myc'a-le, the 
mountain promontory on the mainland of Asia Minor 
opposite Samos, cony)letely destroyed the, remnant of 
the Persian fleet. 

Encouraged by this success, the Greeks, at the insti- 
gation of Aristides, carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. By the end of 478 B.c. they had liberated all 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor. Thus the West not 
merely threw off the haunting menace of the East, but 
gained a very definite ascendancy. 

And it was Athenian sea-power, the policy of Themis- 
tocles, that brought this about. ‘Tf a man should now 
say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece,” 
wrote Herodotus, ‘‘he would not exceed the truth. 
For they truly held the scales; and whichever side 
they espoused must have carried the day. . . . Next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader.” 

But Themistocles, though a very able statesman, 
was thoroughly unscrupulous. Devoted to Athens, he 
was even more devoted to himself. The standard of 
political morality in Greece never was high; in Themis- 
tocles we see it at its lowest. Finally, pride and 
ambition, the besetting sins of Greek statesmen, brought 
him to ruin. 

In 471 B.c. he was suspected — not without reason 
— of seeking to serve his own ends by means of 
treasonable intrigues with Persia. Rather than face 
the charges of his accusers, he elected to flee. 
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After a series of hairbreadth escapes, he contrived 
to make his way to the Court of I^ersia, There Arta- 
xerxes, the successor of Xerxes, received him with every 
mark of favour. • 

The great Greek statesman died in exile in 460 B.c. 

Pausanias, the hero of Plataea, fell in a similar 
manner. Success turned his head, and he dreamed of 
making himself master of all Greece. If Xerxes would 
provide him with the means, he went so far as to promise 
to do homage as a vassal to the Persian king. 

Now, a slave whom he had taken into his confidence 
noticed that none of the messengers he sent to Asia ever 
returned. The slave wondered at this; and one day, 
when he was entrusted with a letter to take to Xerxes, 
he opened it to see if it would afford an explanation. 

At the end of the letter, he found a request that the 
bearer might be put instantly to death. 

This discovery naturally induced the slave to lay 
the whole matter before the ephors. The latter then 
issued orders for the arrest of Pausanias. 

Seeing that the* game was up, the king fled to a 
temple, and there took sanctuary. Law and religion 
forbade the Spartins to arrest a man in a temple. So 
the ephors had the doors built up, and left the king to 
die of starvation in his place of sanctuary. 

The career of Aristides offers a pleasing contrast to 
those of Pausanias and Themistocles. 

Aristides the Just, a man above party and self, con- 
tinued to retain and to deserve the confidence of his 
countrymen until his death. He died in 458 B.c., full 
of years and honours — a patriot whose one thought was 
the State. 
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IV. THE Athenian empire 

I. The 'Age of Pericles 

The lesson of the Persian wars was not wasted on the 
Greeks. Persia, though defeated, remained an enemy to 
be reckoned with ; and, to those states which had suffered 
most at her hands, it was clear that in united action lay 
the only hope of future security. 

Hence, after the wars, a new league came into being — 
not a military league under the leadership of Sparta, but 
a naval league under the leadership of Athens, its pur- 
pose being the maintenance of a fleet for mutual defence. 
Most of the .^gean states joined it. 

Athens, the originator of the movement, was invited 
to assess the contributions to be made by members, and 
it was agreed that states which did not wish to furnish 
ships should be allowed to contribute the equivalent in 
annual money payments. 

The collecting of this money was 
also entrusted to Athens. The Athen- 
ians undertook to deposit it in the 
temple of Apollo, on the island of 
De'Ios, so that a fund might be avail- 
able whenever required. 

At Delos, too, representatives of 
the states in the league met from time 
to time to discuss matters of common 
interest. The league, therefore, re- 
ceived the name of the Delian Con- 
federacy. 
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This Delian Confederacy became an Athenian empire. 
The very constitution of the league gave Athens much 
power. The Athenians soon usurped more. First, they 
took upon themselves the right of concluding treaties in 
the name of their allies. Then they insisted — for the 
sake of convenience, they said — that all disputes between 
members should be settled at Athfens, in accordance with 
Athenian law. 

The league did not lil|e these innovations, and, since 
the Persians showed no inclination to resume hostilities, 
several of the members came to regard a defensive union 
as no longer necessary. Some tried to cut down their 
annual contributions; others frankly expressed a wish to 
withdraw. 

The Athenians argued, quite logically, that the pre- 
vailing condition of security had been brought about 
mainly by union. Without warrant, however, they pro- 
ceeded by force of arms to maintain adhesion to the 
league. 

In 467 B.C., Nax'os rebelled, and was reduced to sub- 
mission by an Athenian fleet. Tha'sos rebelled in 465 
B.C., and was similarly reduced. 

In 461 B.c. the Athenians calmly transferred to Athens 
the funds of the confederacy. Thus they acquired control 
of the allied purse, and then for thirty years they openly 
pursued a policy of imperial aggrandizement. 

This period of Athenian history is usually known as 
the Age of Pericles. 

Per'i-cles belonged to a noble Athenian family. By 
disposition he was haughty and reserved, a man of very 
few friends. But he was extraordinarily eloquent, and 
had a grave and noble presence, and an unblemished 
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reputation. These qualities enabled him to win, and for 
many years to retain, the respect of his fickle country- 
men. Friends and foes alike compared him with Zeus: 
friends in admiration, foes half in jest. 

Pericles first attracted popular notice to himself as 
commander of the Greek fleet at Mycale. After the fall 
of Themistocles, he Came by general consent to be 
recognized as the leader of the Athenian democracy. 
From 461 to 429 b.c., he bent and shaped the thoughts 
of the people as he willed: 

By his statesmanship, Pericles gave Athens a period 
of wealthy ease. Then he devoted himself to^ the 
strengthening and adornment of the city. He is, 
perhaps, best known to-day as the man who made 
Athens the most beautiful city in the world, as the 
patron of science, art, and letters. 

There arose in Athens at this time a number of men of 
genius. Few countries in all their history can boast such 
a list. The philosophers An-ax-ag'o-ras, Py-thag'o-ras, 
and So'crat-es; the dramatists -^s'chy-lus, Soph'o-cles, 
and Eu-rip'i-des ; the historians Her-od'o-tus and Thu- 
cyd'i-des — all lived during the Age of Pericles. 

And then there was Phi'di-as. 

As a sculptor, Phidias has never had a rival. When 
he had finished adorning Athens, “one met”, it was 
said, “ more statues in the streets than men 

The masterpiece of Phidias was a statue of the goddess 
Athene, made of gold and ivory, 38 feet in height. 
This, one of “the seven wonders of the world” (p. 71), 
stood in the Par'the-non, a temple on the A-crop'o-lis 
or citadel of Athens. 

Unfortunately, this statue has perished. In a.d. 1687, 
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A Reconstruction of the Parthenon^ a building which for beauty of 
design and for delicacy of workmanship is regarded as the nearest approach 
to perfection of all buildings erected by man. 


Athens, then a Turkish city, was besieged by the Vene- 
tians, and a powder magazine, which the Turks had 
established in the Parthenon, exploded. The explosion 
caused irreparable damage. 

In 1816, Lord Elgin, the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, obtained permission to remove to Britain 
such of the sculptures of Phidias as had not been wholly 
destroyed. You can now see them in the British 
Museum. They are known as the Elgin Marbles. 

Despite the beauty of their public buildings, the homes 
of the Athenian people were very poor places. The 
Athenian spent most of his time in the public walks, 
gossiping and discussing affairs of state. Occasionally 
he did some work, but not very often ; normally he left 
that to slaves. On at least one day in three he had 
either to celebrate some festival or attend a meeting of 
the ecclesia. 
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The State educated children. The State looked after 
the infirm, the aged, and orphans. The State even 
provided citizens with^free seats at the theatre. 

The State could afford to be generous to citizens. The 
silver-mines, harbour dues, and market dues, taxes on 
resident foreigners, brought in a considerable revenue, 
and only fully enfranctiised citizens — a stnall minority of 
the community — were entitled to derive benefits from it. 

For wealth, as such, the Athenians •cared little. 
They were not men of business; they cared more for 
what they were than for what they had. Commercial 
matters they left for the most part in the hands ot 
foreigners. 

In the Age of Pericles there were some 30,000 foreign 
settlers in Athens. These men made Athens wealthy, 
an important centre of sea-borne trade. But they lived 
in Athens only on sufferance; the Athenians did not 
acknowledge any obligations to them. 

But though indifferent to trade, the Athenians were 
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not indifferent to the advantages of Jrade. The fruits 
of the whole earth”, declared Pericles, flow in upon us; 
so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as freely as 
our own.” To the Athenian minfi, this spelt comfort; 
and comfort was essential to that ‘‘good life”, to that 
^‘glorification of cultivated human intercourse”, which 
was the ideal it sought. * 

2. ^he Peloponnesian War 

As head of the Delian Confederacy, Athens became the 
leading state of Greece. Hitherto Sparta had held this 
position, and Sparta resented being deprived of it. This 
rivalry was the main cause of the Peloponnesian War. 

The war began in 431 b.c. It continued, with occa- 
sional respites, for twenty-seven years, till 404 B.c. On 
the side of Sparta fought the Peloponnesian states, and 
Thebes and other Boeotian cities which were afraid of 
Athens. Athens could count on the support of the 
islands in the ^Egean, and of the Ionian cities and 
colonies in Asia Minor. 

The war, therefore, was also a struggle between 
lonians and Dorians, and between two antagonistic 
political systems. 

Athens stood for imperialism, for a united Greece. 
Sparta stood for the restoration of the old order of 
things. She professed the intention of re-establishing 
that independent existence of city-states which for many 
years had been the Hellenic ideal. 

The immediate occasion of the war was a petty dispute 
between the city of Corinth and the people of the island 
of Cor-cy'ra (now Corfu). The Athenians supported the 
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Corcyreans. The Spartans, therefore, at once espoused 
the cause of the Corinthians. 

For Athens the war began disastrously. 

Pericles, realizing Ithat his countrymen were no match 
for their enemies on land, induced the people of Attica 
to take refuge within the walls of Athens, and to leave 
the country to be devastated until the Athenian fleet 
could wear down Spartan resistance. 

This plan was sound. But the measures adopted by 
Pericles to deal with the problem of accommodating a 
large surplus population in the city proved inadequate. 
In consequence, a terrible plague broke out, and in 430 
B.C., while the Spartans were ravaging Attica, disease 
ravaged Athens. Thousands of people perished. 

Worse even than the plague, lawlessness and disorder 
broke out in the city. 

Men living under horrible conditions, in the midst of death, 
** resolved”, wrote Thucydides, the Greek historian of the war, “to 
take their enjoyment quickly and with sole view to gratification; 
regarding their lives and their riches alike as things of a day. As 
for taking trouble about what he thought honourable, no one was 
forward to do it; deeming it uncertain whether, before he had 
attained to it, he would not be cut off.” 

Among its victims, the plague claimed Pericles. This 
was the heaviest blow of all to Athens. 

Cle'on, the successor of Pericles, was a very different 
kind of man; his name has become proverbial for blus- 
tering speech and foolish counsels. The more prudent 
Nic'i-as, who had been a follower of Pericles, urged his 
countrymen to caution, begging them to come to terms 
with Sparta. But the people would not heed this 
advice. Cleon had gained their attention. 

And so the dreary war went on. 
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For several years the Athenians, Respite the effects of 
plague, more than held their own. Regularly each 
spring the Spartans laid waste Attica. But they dared 
not attack Athens; and sea-power Enabled the Athenians 
always to take an ample revenge. By coastal raids and 
by interference with trade, they inflicted heavy losses on 
Sparta and her allies. • 

In 422 B.C., Cleon, more successful as an orator than 
as a fighter, fell in battle. Nicias was then able to make 
his voice heard. In 42 1 b . c ., Nicias arranged a peace with 
Sparta, on terms honourable, even favourable, to Athens. 

This peace proved to be merely a truce. Another 
plausible demagogue then came forward at 
Adiens — Al-ci-bi'a-des by name. 

Alcibiades lost no opportunity of preaching 
a renewal of the war. He proposed that 
the Athenians should send an expedition to 
Sicily, and . there reduce the Dorian city of 
Syracuse. Having made themselves masters 
of Sicily, he said, they could conquer Carth- 
age, and so absorb the whole of the trade of the 
western Mediterranean. After that, he added, 
they would be able to crush Sparta at a blow. 

The ambitious programme of the brilliant 
but unstable Alcibiades appealed to the 
Athenians; they decided to adopt it. In 
419 B.C., the Athenians renewed the war; 
and in 415 b.€., after months of patient pre- 
paration, they dispatched to Sicily — with 
Alcibiades and the unwilling Nicias in corn- 
mand — the expedition which was to bring 
them to ruin. 

^ H&rmes 

From a very early 
Greek dronze. 
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After the fleet had sailed, it was found that a number 

r 

of the busts of the god Hermes, which stood at the street 
corners of Athens, had been mutilated. The act was 
attributed — probabl)^ falsely — by certain of his enemies 
to Alcibiades. A message was at once sent to Sicily, 
ordering the general to return and stand his trial. 

Busts of Hermes ‘were reverenced by the Greeks in 
somewhat the same way that people reverence the shrines 
of the Madonna which you may see in*, many of the 
towns on the continent of Europe. To mutilate them 
was a very grave act of sacrilege. 

Alcibiades did not return to face his accusers. Ir^^tead, 
he fled to Sparta, and there, with that crass selfishness 
which was the besetting weakness in Athenian character, 
worked with all his might to do his country harm. 

Urged on by Alcibiades, the Spartans equipped a 
powerful expedition which sailed to Sicily in 414 b.c. to 
help the Syracusans. This force was commanded by 
Gy-lip'pus, the cleverest of the Spartan generals. 

Nicias, though an honest man, was not a skilful leader. 
He had little faith, moreover, in the enterprise with 
which he had been entrusted. In 413 B.c., Gylippus 
utterly defeated him both on sea and land. The 
Athenian fleet was destroyed, and the army slain or 
captured to a man. 

Plague had reduced the population of Athens by a 
third. The Sicilian disaster halved the remainder. The 
situation of the Athenians thus became desperate. Yet 
these gallant people — though their allies fell away, and 
subject states revolted — maintained the unequal struggle 
for nine more years. 

Almost despairing of reducing them, the Spartans 
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finally entered into alliance with Darius II, king of 
Persia. * 

Persian money enabled them to maintain a fleet which 
could meet that of Athens on equaUterms. In 404 B.C., 
the Spartan commander, Ly-san'der, succeeded in 
delivering a surprise attack on the Athenians while their 
ships lay at anchor near Ae-gos-pcyt'a-mi on the Helles- 
pont, and gained a decisive victory. 

Four months later, Athens, bankrupt and in the throes 
of revolution, made an unconditional surrender, and so 
fell from her place of pride and power. 

During the closing years of the war, Alcibiades, 
repentant of his treachery, rallied again to his country's 
cause, and displayed a heroism that atoned for many of 
his faults. 

After the fall of Athens, he made his way to Persia, to 
the Court of Darius. There, some months later, he was 
murdered at the instigation of Spartan agents. 

3 . Socrates 

When Athens fell, Sparta was restored to her former 
position. Again she became, politically, the chief state 
in Greece. Intellectually, however, Athens still retained 
her proud supremacy. 

Among the eminent Athenians, whose work belongs 
to the years which followed the Peloponnesian War, 
Soc'ra-tes stands first. 

This famous man was born in 469 B.C., ten years after 
the battle of Plataea. He lived, therefore, throughout 
the period of the rise and fall of Athens. 

As a young man, he took an active part in the glori- 
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lication of the city, and during 
‘^the long struggle with Sparta, few 
fought more bravely in its defence. 
After the war, he devoted himself 
to teaching his fellow-countrymen — 
teaching them to think* He set 
l^imself to help people to find out 
the whys and wherefores of things, 
and to do away with shams and 
pretences. 

Physical beauty was, as a rule, 
the quality which the Greeks most 
admired in a man. This quality 
Socrates lacked. Physically he was 
the least attractive of mortals; his 
thick lips, flat nose, and goggle eyes gave him an 
almost satyr-like appearance. Yet his intellect and 
moral courage made him a very giant among men, 
and even those who professed to ridicule him felt for 
him respect. 

Socrates had no school. He taught in the streets; 
and his pupils were men whom he met casually. His 
method was to draw them into conversation, and then to 
subject them to a searching cross-examination with a 
view to showing them what a very small amount of 
thought they really gave to the matters they talked 
about. 

But people do not like being made to appear fools 
in public. After a time, the Athenians grew tired of 
having their weaknesses and foibles relentlessly ex- 
posed, grew tired of the philosopher’s endless question- 
ings. So some of them trumped up a charge against 
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Socrates, and brought him to trial. They accused him 
of mocking at the gods of Greece, aifd of corrupting the 
young by his teaching, 

Socrates offered a characteristic defence before his 
judges. While defending his manner of life, he de- 
clined to answer the specific charges of his accusers. 
After a long trial, the judges found, him guilty and con- 
demned him to death (399 B.c.). 

The sentence of the court was that he should drink 
a cup of hemlock, a deadly poison. And that, wrote 
Plato, “was the end of our friend, the best man of all 
his time, and the most wise and just 

Posterity has endorsed this tribute. Socrates was the 
greatest teacher who lived before the birth of Christ. 

We know more about Socrates, probably, than about 
any other of the ancients. Yet he himself left not a 
single word in writing. Our knowledge of him is 
based on the writings of his devoted pupils, Pla'to and 
Xen'o-phon.' 

The latter, “when a young and handsome boy, was one day 
halted in the streets of Athens by Socrates, who asked him where 
various articles of merchandise could be 
bought. He politely told him. 

“Then Socrates asked, ‘But where can 
one get good and honourable men ? ’ 

“When the boy could not answer, 

Socrates replied, ‘ Follow me,’ and Xeno- 
phon became his disciple.” 

After the death of Socrates, 

Plato continued his master’s work. 

Xenophon, however, like many 
other adventurous young men, 
was induced, as a result of the 

Plato 

From the bust in the Naples 
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a revolt against King Ar'ta-xer'xes IL la all, some 
10,000 Greeks joined Cyrus, and advanced with him 
into Persia. 

The king met thp invading army at Cu-nax'a, in 
Babylonia, and in the battle which followed Cyrus was 
slain. The Greeks were thus left stranded in the heart 
of a hostile empire. The story of their retreat — how, led 
by Xenophon, they made their way through many ad- 
ventures back to the coast — has been told by Xenophon 
himself in his Anabasis, one of the most interesting of 
Greek books. 


Sparta, when she went to war with Athens in 431 B.C., 
declared herself the champion of the independence of 
city-states. But when she had overthrown her rival, she 
proceeded to abuse her power as much as her fallen 
rival had ever done, and for thirty years, under the 
leadership of Lysander, dominated the Greek world. 

Then she in turn was overthrown, and the leadership 
of Greece passed to the Boeotian city of Thebes. 

Thebes at this time produced a very remarkable 
soldier-statesman, E-pam-i-non'das by name. Hitherto 
Thebes had played only a small, and a rather inglorious, 
part in Greek history; during the Persian wars, for 
example, she had accepted the craven counsel of the 
Delphic oracle, and had submitted to the Great King. 
Under the guidance of Epaminondas, however, the 
Thebans were infused with a new spirit, and in 378 B.C., 






TABLET INSCRIBED WITH A GRANT OF PROXENIA, TO DIONYSIOS, 
SON OF PHRYNICHOS, AN ATHENIAN 

The Proxenos was the official host of a Gieelc State, appointed to entertain travellers 
and strangers, who were regarded as being under the special protection of Zeus. His 
functions included many of the duties of a modern consul. 

The Tablet was found at Palaeopolis in Corfu. 
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when the Spartans began to interfere in the internal 
affairs of their city, they rose in arn!s. 

At Leuc'tra, in Boeotia, the Thebans gained a great 
victory over the Spartans (371 B.g.). The moral effect 
of this battle was immense. Sparta’s reputation for 
invincibility passed away, and Thebes for a time became 
the foremost state in Greece. , 

But the greatness of Thebes rested on one man’s 
shoulders only. When that man fell, Thebes fell also. 

In 362 B.C., Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnesus. 
The Theban and Spartan armies met at Man-ti-ne'a, and 
a fiercely contested battle resulted in a glorious victory 
for tlie former. 

At the very moment of victory, Epaminondas was 
struck in the breast by a spear, and dropped to the 
ground, mortally wounded. Friends carried him from 
the field of battle, the spear still in the wound. 

‘‘Is my shield safe?” he asked. 

He was told that it was. He then named two officers 
whom he had trained in his methods, and gave the order 
that they should be sent to him. 

These officers, he was informed, had been slain. 
“Then,” said the dying hero, “you had better make 
peace. Draw out the spear from my wound.” 

So died the last of the great Greek leaders. 


(D317) 
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V. THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 
I. The Ambitions of King Philip 

Macedonia is a rugged, mountainous country. It lies 
to the north-east of the Greek peninsula, between Thrace 
and Thessaly. Macedonia was not considered to be a 
part of Ancient Hellas and was inhabited — ^s it still is — 
by a strange complex of races. 

In 359 B.C., a remarkable prince usurped the throne 
of this country. Philip was his name. By a series of 
successful campaigns Philip overcame the lawless Mace- 
donian tribes; then, welding these tribes together under 
his rule, he infused in them, for the first time, a spirit 
of national unity. Under Philip, Macedonia became a 
kingdom in fact as well as name. 

Philip had been sent by his father to be educated at 
Thebes, while Epaminondas was in power. As a young 
man, therefore, he had received a rare military training, 
and had every opportunity of gaining an insight into 
the politics of Greece. After the death of Epaminondas 
(362 B.C.), Thebes fell from her high estate, and Greece 
was left without a leader. Philip then conceived the 
bold design of making himself the master of the Hellenic 
world. The request from Thebes for help against the 
Phocians supplied an excuse. 

To aid him in the execution of this purpose, he had 
at his command an army which, in point of efficiency, 
was second to none. He himself had trained it, model- 
ling its organization on the principles laid down by 
Epaminondas; and he could count on the personal 
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devotion of each of his soldiers. Further, he had in- 
vented a new military formation, so 5 n to become famous 
all the world over — the Macedonian phalanx. 

This consisted of heavily arme<} infantrymen ranged 
in close array, sixteen deep, and furnished with spears 
so long that those of the first five lines extended several 
feet beyond, the leading rank. On level ground, the 
phalanx, moving in a mass, was calculated to cut a way 
through any^hostile force. 

Philip was impatient to test its strength against 
foemen worthy of it. He had not to wait long for the 
opportunity. 

In 356 B.C., a war broke out in Greece. This war is 
known as the Sacred War, because it originated in a 
violation by the people of Pho'cis, a state in central 
Greece, of certain rights belonging to the temple at 
Delphi. The Thebans undertook to punish the Pho- 
cians. With the Phocians, however, sided Athens, 
Sparta, and other states which were jealous of Thebes; 
and, as time went on, the whole of Greece was drawn 
into the struggle. 

Meanwhile, Philip of Macedon had not been idle. 

353 B.C., his intrigues bore fruit; he received an 
invitation to intervene. To this he responded at once, 
and swept down with his army into Thessaly. 

Having established himself there, Philip soon made it 
apparent that he had come to do more than to settle a 
mere religious dispute. But the Greeks, blinded by 
their petty hates and rivalries, were slow to comprehend 
the designs of the enemy they had admitted within their 
gates. The famous Athenian orator, De-mos'the-nes, 
was one of the few who saw and understood the danger. 
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Demosthenes, when he was a boy, wished to become a lawyer. 
He suffered, however, fiiom an impediment in his speech. That, of 
course, was a very serious disability. By persistent toil, Demos- 
thenes overcame it. He used to go down to the beach, we are told, 
and there, with a pebble ‘m his mouth, shout against the roar of the 
s^a. In the end, he made himself not only a wonderful speaker 
but a successful politician. 

The speeches delivered by Demosthenes on the Mace- 
donian menace are called the Philippics ^ They hold 
a high place in the literature of Greece. 

By his eloquence, Demosthenes at last roused his 
countrymen to action. The Athenians and the Thebans 
entered into an alliance and strove to drive Philip from 
Greece. But their soldiers could not stand against the 
Macedonian phalanx. In 338 b.c., at Chasroneia (pro- 
nounced Ker' o-’Ue' d)y Philip gained a great victory over 
them. This battle gave the Macedonian king the prize 
he sought — the mastery of Greece. 

Philip had no desire to play the tyrant. He was a 
sincere admirer of Greek culture, and wished to preserve 
it. After the battle of Chaeroneia, therefore, he sum- 
moned a council of all the Greek 
states to meet him at Corinth. At 
this meeting he promised that he 
would not interfere in the purely 
domestic affairs of any state. 
The various states, however, must 
pledge themselves, he said, not to 
wage wars one against another; 
and in all matters of general and 
foreign policy they must agree to 
join a federation under the leader- 
ship of Macedonia. 
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The Greeks sullenly consented. » 

Philip then unfolded a plan which he had been turn- 
ing over in his mind for several years. It was his 
purpose, he announced, to organize an expedition 
against Persia, and in person to lead the Greeks and 
Macedonians against their old hereditary foes. 

He did not live to carry out this*bold project. In 336 
B,c., while he was attending the ceremonies connected 
with the mafriage of one of his daughters, an assassin 
stabbed him in the back, and so he died — in his forty- 
seventh year. 

A sigh of relief went up from Greece. The Greeks 
thought that now they would be free again. Phoc'i-on, 
an Athenian and the persistent rival of Demosthenes, 
tried to disillusion them. 

‘‘Nothing,*’ said Phocion, “shows greater meanness 
of spirit than expressions of joy on the death of an 
enemy. Remember the army you fought at Chaeroneia 
is lessened by only one man.” 

2 . Alexander the Great 

When Philip died, his son, Alexander — then a young 
man in his twentieth year — was raised to the throne of 
Macedonia. 

The Greek world at that time knew little of Alexander. 
Outside the immediate circle of his friends, the prince 
was regarded merely as a conceited and headstrong lad. 
Yet to us this son of Philip is known as Alexander the 
Great. Fate had been kind to Alexander. Physically 
he was a magnificent man, and he was gifted with a 
charm of manner which won for him at once the devo- 
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tion of all with whom he. came in contact. In the art 
of war, he had been trained by his father, no mean 
exponent. In the gentler arts, he was instructed by 
AiKis-tot-le, a very famous Greek philosopher. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) was a native of Sta-geir'a, in 
Thrace. But he spent the greater part of his life at 
Athens, and there did most of his teaching and writing. 
He wrote on many subjects. The Ethics and the 
Politics^ his best-known, books, are still Widely read. 

Alexander proved himself a pupil worthy of the illus- 
trious scholar. As a boy, he lived mainly for sport and 
adventure. But he had a keen, receptive mind ; and in 
later years he applied many of the lessons which he had 
learned from his tutor. 

In 336 B.C., when his father died, Alexander was only 
known as having taken part in the battle of Chaeroneia. 
When fourteen years of age, he had been given by his 
father a horse so fierce that no man could ride it. The 
young prince tamed this horse. He called it Bu-ceph'a- 
lus, and it remained always his favourite charger. 

The Greeks at the time of his accession believed pluck 
to be his only attribute, and at once rose in general 
revolt. They thought to throw off the yoke of the man 
who had tamed Bucephalus. Alexander soon showed 
them their mistake. 

In two short campaigns he ruthlessly crushed the 
spirit of Greek resistance. Athens and Thebes had 
been the main instigators of the revolt. To discourage 
future risings, Alexander made an example of the latter 
city. He razed Thebes to the ground — sparing only 
the house of the poet Pindar (520-444 b.c.), and put to 
death or sold into slavery all the inhabitants. 
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By the end of the year 335 b.c., master of Macedonia 
and Greece, he found himself free to try to carry out his 
Other’s great design — the conquest of Persia. 

In the spring of 334 B.c., he crossed the Hellespont 
and set out on his memorable adventure, leaving the 
conduct of affairs at home to his trusty general, Ant'i- 
pat'er. With him he took 4500* mounted troops and 
30,000 infantry. Of the latter, some 13,000 were Greeks. 

On the eve (5f his departure, we are told, Alexandt^r distributed 
among his friends a large part of his royal property. Per-dic'cas, 
one of his generals, asked him what he proposed to keep for himself. 

“ My hopes,” said the king. 

Peitliccas then declined the gift that had been offered to him. He 
begged leave to share his master’s 
hopes. 

This story serves to show the spirit of 
confidence which animated Alexander 
and his followers. 

Darius III was king of Persia at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. 

But the country he ruled was no 
longer the mighty empire which 
had acknowledged Darius I. A 
hundred and fifty years had passed 
since the death of the great 
Darius. During that time the 
Persian character had deterior- 
ated ; luxury and corruption had 
crept in where formerly vigour 
and efficiency had been supreme. 

Darius himself was a worthy, 
honest man. But he lacked 
determination; and round his 

Aristotle 
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throne stood evil counsellors. These men thought only 
of their selfish interests, and had long forgotten the 
aims their ancestors had placed before themselves: ‘‘To 
ride, to draw the bowf and to speak the truth.” 

The ministers of Darius judged Alexander by their 
own standards, and sought to buy him off by gifts of 
gold. Thus the Macedonian found his advance through 
Asia Minor almost unopposed. 

In June, 334 b.c., he gained an easy victory over the 
forces of the local satrap at the river Gra-ni'cus. The 
remainder of the campaigning season he spent consoli- 
dating his gains. Then he went 
into winter quarters at Gordium, 
the old capital of Phrygia. 

At Gordium, Alexander found an 
ancient chariot, said to have been 
made for Gordius, the first king of 
the country. The pole was fastened 
to the yoke by a strand twisted in a 
very intricate knot. Local tradition 
gave out that he who should loosen 
that knot would make himself lord of 
Asia. Alexander quickly solved the 
puzzle. He drew his sword and cut 
the knot. 

People to-day often speak of “cut- 
ting the Gordian knot ” when they 
employ drastic means to overcome 
difficulties. 

In the spring of 333 b.c., 
Alexander advanced from Gor- 
dium into Cilicia, and captured 
Tarsus, the chief city, famous 
in history as the birthplace of 
St. Paul. There, as a result of 
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bathing while hot, in an ice-cold riv^r, he caught a severe 
chill, and was delayed some time by a nearly fatal illness. 

Meanwhile, Darius had mobilized a great army, and 
advanced to meet him. The Persian host numbered 
600,000 men. Darius in person commanded it. But it 
advanced, we are told, in the manner of a festival proces- 
sion rather than an army. • 

Bearers of silver altars, on which burned sacred fire, formed the 
vanguard. Ne^t came a body of priests, attended by youths clad in 
scarlet robes; then “ the chariots and horses of the sun”. Finally, 
following the famous “ Immortals”, with their gold-handled lances 
and jewelled corselets, came the main body of the army. 

• 

Greeks and Persians met in battle on the plain of 
Issus, at the south-east of Cilicia. Alexander, with his 
heavy cavalry, sprang like a tiger on the enemy. Be- 
hind came the phalanx. 

The Persian ‘Mmmortals” withstood the shock. At 
Issus they fought with devoted courage, and once actu- 
ally broke the Macedonian phalanx. Then Alexander, 
at the head of the cavalry, charged again. 

King Darius, as the Macedonians pressed nearer and 
nearer to his chariot, lost his presence of mind. He 
leapt down from his chariot and mounted a horse. This 
act lost the battle. 

The Persians, seeing the royal chariot empty, imagined 
that the king had been slain, and a cry went through the 
ranks that all was lost. The Persian host then broke 
and fled. Nearly 300,000 fugitives were cut down 
during the ensuing massacre. Into the hands of the 
victors, moreover, fell the camp of Darius, with all its 
priceless treasures, and money to the value of 
1, 000, 000. 
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Of Alexander’s men, only 450 were left dead upon 
the field. 

The Persian king himself escaped. But Alexander 
captured many members of his household, including 
Sis'y-gam-bis, his mother, and the queen - consort, 
Stat-i'ra. 

Alexander was evefr the pattern of chivalry. Sisy- 
gambis came to love him as though he had been her 
son; and when he died, it is said, she too died of grief. 

3. The Macedonian Empire 

From Issus, Alexander advanced into Phoenicia. His 
march southward was a triumphal progress. City after 
city surrendered to him, till Tyre was reached. 

Tyre put up a very obstinate resistance. ' For seven 
months Alexander had to besiege the place, by land and 
sea, before he could reduce it to submission. 

During the course of the siege Darius vainly strove to 
come to terms. As the price of peace he offered to the 
Macedonian a huge sum of money; he offered him the 
hand of his daughter in marriage; he even offered Asia 
as far as the Euphrates. But Alexander was not to be 
bought. 

Tyre fell in the summer of 332 b.c. The conqueror 
then marched southward to Gaza, and thence into Egypt. 
The Egyptians welcomed him as a deliverer, for Persian 
rule was very unpopular among them. 

Alexander’s chief work in Egypt was the founding of 
the city of Alexandria, at the western mouth of the Nile. 
He designed the city to take the place of ruined Tyre 
as the commercial centre of the Mediterranean. This 
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destiny was abundantly fulfilled. ^ Alexandria soon 
became famous for its wealth, and still more for its 
learning. 

While in Egypt, Alexander vflsited the temple of 
Amen in the desert, and there persuaded the oracle 
(see p. 36) to give out that he was not the son of 
Philip, but of the Greek god, Zeu 5 . He hoped by this 
trick to bring himself indisputably into the magic circle 
of Hellenic h€e. But it was a silly action, and did not 
greatly impress the Greeks. If Alexander wants to be 
a god,” said the Greeks, “ let him! ” 

In 4 he spring of 331 B.c., Alexander set out again for 
Persia. After a long march eastward, he came upon 
Darius between Ar-be 1 a and Gau'ga-me'la, east of the 
Tigris, not far from the site of Nineveh. 

To oppose him Darius is said to have mustered 
1,000,000 foot and 40,000 horse. His immense force, 
moreover, he had posted in a very strong and well- 
chosen defensive position. 

The army of Alexander numbered not more than 
50,000 men in all. Yet, without a moment’s hesitation, 
the Macedonian moved to the attack. To win all he 
risked all ; and his brilliant generalship so far vindicated 
his daring tactics that, ere nightfall, the Persians had 
been completely routed. 

Darius himself was one of the few who escaped from 
that stricken field. The king made his way into the 
eastern mountains, leaving the whole of the rich Meso- 
potamian plain as a prize to the victor. 

Arbela was the last of the great battles between 
Macedonia and Persia. After the battle, Alexander 
advanced straight on Babylon. The city opened its 
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gates to him without a siege. Then, having taken Su'sa 
(called Shusan in the Bible) and Pfer-sep'o 4 is, treasure 
cities of Darius, he set out in pursuit of the Persian king. 

But Darius had already made ^his way beyond the 
boundaries of the civilization of the ancient East, out 
into the desert and mountain regions of Central Asia. 
What object had Alexander in following him thither? 

Simply this. A new project had now taken shape in 
his mind. No longer content with humbling Persia and 
with raising Macedonia to the foremost place among the 
kingdoms of the world, he aspired actually to seize 
the throne of Darius, and to proclaim himself monarch 
of all the lands which the Persian king had ruled — and 
other lands as well. 

But he did not make this a condition in his original 
contract with the Greeks. Loyal to his word, therefore, 
he formally disbanded the Greeks in his army. This he 
did when he reached Ec-bat'a-na, the old capital of the 
Medes. Those Greeks who wished to return he sent 
home loaded with riches. The remainder — and they were 
the majority — he re-enlisted as volunteers. With his army 
thus reconstructed, he continued his victorious progress. 

Darius he never caught. In 330 b.c., that luckless 
monarch was murdered in Bac'tri-a at the instigation of 
certain of his nobles who hoped by this means to put an 
end to Alexander’s pursuit. 

While passing through Bactria, Alexander met with 
the dusky daughter of a native chieftain. Rox-a'na 
was this girl’s name. Charmed by her beauty, the 
Macedonian made her his queen. 

From Bactria, he advanced into the country between 
the rivers Oxus and ]axartes, and, in 328 B.c., captured 
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Maracd^nda, better known as Samarcand. In the next 
year he made his wky into India, and possessed himself 
of a large strip of territory along the Upper Indus. 

Then he returned to Babylon, the city he proposed to 
make the capital of his dominions, and set about the 
immense task of organizing his empire. His idea was 
to fuse East and West. With this object in view, he 
encouraged Macedonians and Greeks to take Persian 
wives; whilst, as recruits for his army, he enlisted 
many Persian youths, . training them in Macedonian 
tactics and in the use of Greek weapons. 

Alexander had learned from Aristotle that a civilized 
life was possible only for people living in cities organized 
on the Greek plan. Such cities — each self-governing as 
regards local affairs — he purposed to establish all over 
his empire. He himself founded no fewer than seventy. 
Sixteen of them he called Alexandria. 

But Alexander was not spared to carry his ambitious 
projects far. In 323 b.c. he was stricken down by 
fever, and on June 13th he died — lord, by right of con- 
quest, of the then known and civilized world, yet only 
thirty-two years of age. 

4. The Successors of Alexander 

As the heir to his vast possessions, Alexander left 
only a helpless baby boy — Roxana’s son. 

Perdiccas, a general whom Alexander had always 
trusted, tried to establish a regency on this child’s 
behalf. But the device of a regency was not strong 
enough to hold together the great Macedonian empire. 
Alexander’s generals soon fell to fighting among them- 
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selves; and, in the end, the empire was split up among 
several rulers, ® 

Yet Alexander had not laboured in vain. By his 
wars, he brought East and West jtoge the r, and spread 
over Asia the language and culture of Greece. Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt he “Hellenized” so thoroughly 
that his work endured until the Mphammedan conquest 
of those countries in the seventh century a.d. 

Twenty years of strife resulted in the following division 

i 

of Alexander’s empire. 

One of his generals, Cas-san'der by name, acquired 
Macedonia and Greece. Another general, Ly-sim'a-chus, 
got I'hrace and the greater part of Asia Minor. Syria 
and the East fell to Se-leu'cus, and Egypt to Ptol'e-my. 

The kingdoms founded by Seleucus and Ptolemy are 
the most important of these divisions. 

Seleucus began to reign as king of Syria in 312 B.c. 
He died in 280 B.c., having established the city of 
Ant'i-och as his capital. His successors, known as the 
Seleucids, held sovereign sway for rather more than 
two centuries. They were finally overthrown by the 
Romans in 65 B.c. 

The Seleucids actively continued the work of Alex- 
ander. They carried the Greek language and ideas of 
government, and a knowledge of Greek literature and 
art, as far as the eastern limits of the old Persian empire, 
and even farther. 

Their pohcy naturally led to native reactions. In 
166 B.c. the Jews, led by a great patriot and hero, Judas 
Mac'ca-be'us, rose in revolt, taking up arms for Jehovah 
against Zeus. At last, in 143 B.c., after a terrible 
struggle, the Jews secured their independence, and set 
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up a kingdom with Simon Maccabeus as its first king. 

This kingdom of Judsea had a short and troublous 
history. Civil war soon broke out in it, and, in 63 b.c., 
Rome intervened. In 37 b.c. Judaea became subject to 
Rome, though it still retained a native prince, Herod, 
as its titular ruler. This arrangement did not work well. 
In A.D. 6 the Romanis formally incorporated Judaea in 
their province of Syria. 

In Judaea, during the reign of Herod, occurred an 
event which has influenced human development more 
profoundly than any other event, before or since, in the 
history of mankind. That event was the birth of Jesus 
Christ.^ 

Although we number years according as they precede 
or follow ‘‘the year of our Lord ”, we do not — strangely 
enough — know the^exact date of Christ’s birth. All we 
can say is that the traditional date is wrong. Herod died 
in what we call the fourth year before Christ. Christ 
was born one, or perhaps two, years earlier than that. 


The Ptolemies — i.e. the descendants of Ptolemy — 
continued to rule in Egypt until 30 B.c. The famous 
Queen Cle-o-pat'ra was the last of this line. On her 
death, as we shall see later, Egypt became a Roman 
province. 

From 300 B.c. until the fall of the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, Alexandria was the greatest city in the world. 
It had a population of 750,000 persons; and the famous 
lighthouse, or Pharos (see p. 71), built by Ptolemy II, 
guided to its harbours ships from all quarters. The 

1 The word Christ is a Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Messiah, the “anointed” 
deliverer whose advent the Jews expected. 
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first in commerce and wealth, Alexandria was also the 
first among cities in art and learning. 

For the accommodation of scholars, the Ptolemies built 
and endowed a great academy. Attached to it was a 
wonderful library, and a garden for zoological and 
botanical research. 

Very many famous men worked and taught at Alex- 
andria. Among them we may mention A'ris-tar chus, 
who propounded the theory that the sun was stationary 
and that the earth moved round it, thus anticipating 
the discovery made by Copernicus (1473-1543); 
EVa-tos'the-nes, who computed, with surprising accuracy, 
the circumference of the earth; and Euclid, the greatest 
mathematician of ancient times. 

At Alexandria, too, was prepared the Septuagint 
version of the Hebrew scriptures. This was a transla- 
tion into Greek, made by seventy (Latin, septnagmta) 
learned scholars. 






PART III 

THE STORY OF ROME 


I. ROME AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
I. The Founding of the City 

The Greeks dated events by means of Olympiads, the 
periods of four years which elapsed between celebrations 
of the Olympic Games. They reckoned these periods 
from the games held in 776 B.c. This they called the 
first year of the first Olympiad.^ 

The Romans numbered the years of the world’s 
history from the founding of their city. The accepted, 
though traditional, date of the founding of Rome is 754 
B.c. Thus the death of Alexander the Great, which we 
assign to the year 323 b.c., occurred, according to the 
Roman way of counting, in the 431st year A.U.C., ab 
urbe condita (“ from the building of the city”). 

This, briefly, is the legendary story of the founding of 
Rome, as it has been handed down to us by the Roman 
historian, Livy (59 b.c.-a.d. 17): 

1 To ascertain the date of any Olympiad according to our way of reckoning, all you 
have to do is to subtract one from the number of the Olympiad, multiply by four, and then 
subtract the result from 776. This will give you the date B.C. If the result is greater than 
776, then 776 must be subtracted from it. This will give you the date a.d. 
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After the siege of Troy (p. 90) a Trojan prince, .E-ne as, escaped 
with a band of his countrymen and, after many adventures, made 
his way to Italy. An Italian chieftain, called La-ti'nus, received the 
Trojans kindly, and gave ^Eneas the hand of his daughter, La-vin'i-a, 
in marriage. ^ 

Under As-can'i-us, the son of -^neas, the Trojans built for them- 
selves a city in Italy. This city they named Al'ba Lon'ga. 

Eleven kings in succession ruled peaceably oyer it. Then a 
certain A-mu'li-us made himself king, seizing the throne which 
rightfully belonged to his elder brother, Nu'mi-tor. 

The wipked Amulius threw Numitor into prison^ and put his son 
to death. But Numitor also had a daughter, Rhea. She became 
the wife of the god Mars, and bore twin sons, Rom'u-lus and Re'mus. 

These babies were taken from their mother, by order of Amulius, 
and cast into the Tiber. The river, however, washed them j^shore, 
and they were found by a she-wolf which cared for them as though 
they had been her own cubs. 

When they grew up, Romulus and Remus learned of the wrong 
which Amulius had done them. To avenge themselves, they 
murdered their cruel uncle and restored Numitor to the throne; then 
they set about to found another city — on a hill overlooking the Tiber, 
some fifteen miles north-east of Alba Longa. 

A quarrel arose between them about the naming of this city, and 
Romulus inadvertently slew his brother. Thus he became founder 
and first king of the city which he called Rome. 

To induce men to live in the city, Romulus made it a place of 
refuge for those who wished to escape their oppressors, ' This 
attracted to Rome many fugitives from justice, and runaway slaves. 
Rome, in consequence, acquired a bad name, and the Romans could 
not persuade the people who lived round about to give them their 
daughters as wives. 

So Romulus, one day, proclaimed a festival, and invited the 
Sa'bines, a neighbouring tribe, to come with their families to witness 
the sports which were to be the chief part of the celebration. 
Curiosity led the Sabines to accept. 

During the games, Romulus gave a pre-arranged signal. The 
Romans then seized the daughters of the Sabines, and carried them 
off by force to their homes. 

A bitter war ensued between tlie Romans and the Sabines. One 
day, at the crisis of a battle, the Sabine women suddenly interposed 
tlieniselves between the contending armies, and implored the men to 
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cease fighting. If the war continued, they said, they would be 
bereft both of husbands and fathers. ■ 

The Romans and the Sabines then made peace. And after this, 
the two peoples were united. Later, the Lu'ce-res, an E-trus can 
tribe, joined the community. Of these threeitribes, Romans, Sabines, 
and Luceres, historic Rome was formed. 

The facts concerning the founding of Rome are ver^^ 
obscure. In 'the eighth century B.ct, Italy was inhabited 
by several races. The northern part of the country, 
the valley of the Pa'dus, or Po as we now call it, was 
inhabited by Gauls, a people of Celtic stock. 

Before the Christian era, this part of Italy was not 
reckoned as Italian. Until the coming of the Franks, in 
the fifth century a.d., Gaul was the name of the country 
now known as France; and in early times northern Italy 
was called Cis-al'pine Gaul. 

South of the Gauls, on the west side of the Apennine 
mountains, between the rivers Arno and Tiber, lay the 
country of the E-trus^cans . 

The Etruscans were a strong, progressive, and civi- 
lized people. Little 
is known of their 
origin. They settled 
in Italy long before 
the dawn of history. 

Southern Italy was 
largely Greek. So 
also was Sicily. As 
we have seen al- 
ready, the Greeks 
planted many col- 
onies in this quarter. 

The rest of the 
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peninsula was occupied by Italians. They, like the 
Greeks, spoke an ^Indo-European tongue. Probably 
they made their way into Italy at about the time when 
the Hellenes advanced into Greece. 

Of these Italian people there were several branches. 
The most important were the Latins, who lived on the 
plain south of the Tiber; the Um'bri-ans, who inhabited 
the mountains overlooking Etruria; and the Sam'nites. 

At a very early time, the Latin tribes formed a league 
to stand by each other against outside foes. Alba Longa 
originally was the chief city of this league. But Rome, 
by virtue of its commanding position on the Tiber, soon 
assumed the first place. 

There is a point in connection with the legendary story 
of the city which calls for special mention. Rome, we 
are told, was peopled at the outset by men belonging to 
several races. This is the key to all Roman history. It 
was the Roman practice of granting the rights of citizen- 
ship to allies and to conquered peoples which in the end 
made Rome mistress of the world. 

2. The Expulsion of the Kings 

Rome at first was governed by kings. The king held 
a position similar to that of the chief man in the state at 
Athens during the days of the monarchy. He ruled as 
the first among his peers, in consultation with his council 
of elders, the Senate, and a general assembly called the 
Co^miifi^a Cu-ri^fa. 

According to tradition, Romulus, the first king, was succeeded by 
Nu'ma Pom-piri-us. Then came Tuflus Hos-til'i-us, then An'cus 
Mar'ci-us. 

During the reign of Ancus Marcius, we are told, an Etruscan 
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nobleman, Tar-qum'i-us Pris'cus, came to Rome in quest of fortune. 
While he was .making the journey, an eagle swooped down upon 
him, and took the cap from off his head. Then, having wheeled 
round and round him, the bird replaced the cap. 

The wife of Tarquinius — for the Etruscans believed finnly in 
omens — declared that this was a good sign. “ The eagle ”, she said, 
“ is a messenger from heaven, and has restored the cap as a gift 
from the gods. You will surely rise to honour and power.” 

So it happened. In due course, Tarquinius became king. 

He was followed by two other Etruscan kings. The second of 
these, Tarquin the Proud, ruled very oppressively, and was driven 
out by his subjects. The Romans then vowed they would never 
have another king. 

During' the sixth century B.C., Rome, in common with 
other Latin cities, came under Etruscan domination. 
This lasted till about 510 B.C., when, it is believed, the 
monarchy was overthrown. 

The expulsion of the kings from Rome was partly the 
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result of a national rising against foreign rule. But it 
was very largely tKe result of a process identical with 
that which we saw at work in Athens. 

In course of time,4he villages in the vicinity of the 
seven hills, ^ which — with the steep and isolated Capitol 
as the centre — formed the site of Rome, wanted to form 
a single state. Certain groups of families or clans 
{gen'tes) then grew rich, acquiring large estates. These 
people came to stand as nobles or patrtcpns over the 
other people. 

As the power of the patricians increased, the power of 
the ancient head of the state, the king, declined. Finally, 
as happened at Athens, the elders usurped all his func- 
tions and made themselves supreme. 

That portion of the population which did not belong 
to the genteSy and was not dependent on them, was called 
the plebs. Traders, artisans, and so forth belonged to 
this class. Plebeians were free men, but had no 
political rights. They could not sit in the Senate, or 
even in the general assembly; nor could patricians and 
plebeians legally intermarry. 

The patricians, we have seen, were divided into gentes 
or clans. In each of these clans was a number of 
families. Thus a Roman had always three names — his 
own personal name, that of his family, and that of his 
clan. The name Caius lulius Caesar, for example, tells 
us that the famous general was the member called Caius 
of the Caesar family of the lulian clan. 

Caesar’s sister was called lulia (the feminine of lullus). 
Girls bore one name only. lulia’s younger sisters would 


' The names of the seven hills are the Capitoline (or Capitol), the Pal'a-tlne, the Cael'i-an, 
the Es'qui-linc, the Vim'i-nal, the Qui'ri-nal, the Av'en-tinc. 
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have been known as luHa second, lulia third, and so forth. 

During the reign of the last of the kings, Rome 
acquired the famous Sibylline Books. 

The story runs that a mysterious woman came one day to Tarquin 
the Proud, and offered to sell him nine books at a great price. 
Tarquin refused to pay the price. 

The woman then went away. Presently she came back, having 
destroyed three *of the books, and offered t» sell the remaining six at 
the same price. Tarquin again refused. 

The woman then destroyed three more, and returned, offering the 
last three at t^te original figure. Tarquin’s curiosity was now 
aroused. The king consulted the augurs— officials whose functions 
it was to study and interpret omens. They told him that the Tvoman 
was a or prophetess. Tarquin then bought the books. 

Tht Sibylline Books were supposed to contain secrets 
about the destiny of Rome. They were kept in a stone 
chest, underground, in a temple on the Capitol and were 
carefully guarded both by day and night. They came to 
be looked on as one of the most precious possessions of the 
state, and were consulted at critical times in its history. 

3. The Roman Republic 

After the expulsion of the king, Rome became an 
aristocratic state. The functions, hitherto performed by 
the king, were divided between two consuls. 

These officials held kingly powers, but effective checks 
were imposed on their authority. In the first place, they 
were elected for one year only. Secondly, since they 
were co-equal, each could nullify the acts of the other. In 
practice, moreover, the consuls had to govern in accord- 
ance with the will of the Senate or council of elders. 

At times of crisis, when the safety of the state de- 
pended on unity, the consuls had authority to nominate 
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a dictator. During his term of office, 
strictly limited to six months, a dic- 
tator held absolute power. 

Originally, only patricians had been 
allowed to become Roman soldiers. 
But under the Etruscan kings, the whole 
body of the citizens was -divided, for 
purposes of taxation and military ser- 
vice, into ‘‘classes” in accordance with 

r 

a property qualification, and each class 
was further divided into “centuries”. 

Members of the wealthiest class were 

« 

styled eq'ui-tes (knights), and served in 
the cavalry. Men of military age in 
the remaining five classes formed the 
infantry, and each was equipped according to the class 
to which he belonged. Those in the first of the infantry 
classes were fully armed soldiers; those in the lowest 
class were slingers. 

This arrangement was preserved under the republic, 
and the assembly of the “centuries” (Co-mifi-a Cen- 
tu'ri-a'ta) came to be the general parliament of Rome, 
superseding the older Comitia Curiata. Nominally, it 
had the right of electing consuls and of making the laws. 
Actually, it was entirely subordinate to the Senate; and 
in the Senate in early times only patricians could sit. 
Patricians, too, alone were in the pre-republican times 
eligible for public offices. Thus, though Rome became 
a republic, the people as a whole had a very small voice 
in its government. 

In the early days of the monarchy, Rome had been 
simply a city of Latium. During the period of Etruscan 
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rule, she became the chief of the Latin cities, usurping 
the position once held by Alba Long^. 

When Rome freed herself from Etruscan domination, 
and expelled the kings, the other cities of Latium seem 
to have done the same, each setting up for itself, and 
rejecting the leadership of Rome. Thus was created a 
rivalry which might have proved disastrous to the Latins 
had not a new danger arisen to drive them back to their 
former allegiance. 

We read in the old legends of a terrible battle, fought at Lake 
Re-girius, between Rome and a league of thirty Latin cities. The 
Romans were very hard pressed. Then suddenly tw’o horsemen, 
“ talle*r and fairer than the sons of men”, and mounted on snow- 
white chargers, appeared at their head, and led them to victory. 

These mysterious horsemen were subsequently identified with 
Cas'tor and Poflux, sons of the Greek god Zeus. A temple was 
built in their honour at Rome, and for many centuries they were 
worshipped as the patron gods of the knights. 

Encouraged by the discord among the Latins, the 
Umbrians and the Samnites invaded the fertile plain of 
Latium. Several times they advanced to the very gates 
of Rome, burning and plundering. Only by concerted 
action could the Romans and their fellow Latins hold 
them in check. 

It was to meet the menace of these fierce tribesmen 
that the Romans instituted the office of dictator. 

On one occasion, a Roman army was surrounded by the tribesmen 
from the hills, and in imminent danger of destruction. When the 
news reached Rome, the consuls decided to delegate their authority to 
one supreme commander, and sent a message to Luc'i-us Quinc'ti-us 
Cin'cin-nat us, a tried and trusty veteran, summoning him to save 
the state. 

The messengers found the old soldier cultivating his farm, down 
by the Tiber. When they had explained the situation to him, 
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Cincinnatus wiped the sw’eat and dirt off his brow, went to Rome, 
raised an army, and sotn gained a decisive victory over the enemy. 

Sixteen days later, he resigned the dictatorship and returned 
to his farm. 

As a result of the bverthrow of the monarchy, Rome 
became involved in an even fiercer struggle with the 
Etruscans. The Etruscans were loath to relinquish 
their hold on Latium ; urged on by the king whom the 
Romans had dethroned, they fought hard to regain their 
lost supremacy. 

Several of the heroic legends connected with these 
wars have been told by Lord Macaulay in his Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

On one occasion, Tarquin enlisted the support of Lars Por'sen-a, 
king of the powerful Etruscan city of Clus'i-um. Lars Porsena 
bore down on Rome so suddenly that the Romans had not time to 
muster their army. If the city were to be saved, the bridge across 
the Tiber must be destroyed. But how^ could the enemy be held at 
bay while W'orkmen with axes and levers laboured to haul it down ? 

Then out spake Ho-ra'ti-us Codes : 

“ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

1 with two more to help me 
Will hold the foe in play. 

“ In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three ; 

Now who will stand on either hand 
And hold the bridge with me?" 

Spu-ri'us Lar ti-us and Ti'tus Her-min'i-us at once volunteered. 
With their help, Horatius held up the advance of the Etruscan 
host until the bridge began to crack and tremble. Then he sent 
back his two companions and, though badly wounded, continued 
to guard the bridge alone. 

When at last the bridge fell, he leapt into the river and, de- 
spite his wounds and the heavy armour which he wore, struggled 
to the Roman side. 
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In the early years of the fourth century b.c., the 
Romans carried the war into Etruri^ and, by the capture 
of the city of Ve'i-i, brought the southern half of that 
country under their sway. , 

The capture of Veii was a great feat of arms. The 
siege went on for ten years, until the Romans began 
to despair of taking the place. Then they resolved to 
make one more effort, and appointed Mar'cus Ca-millus 
as dictator. 

Camillus caused a tunnel to be dug under the walls of 
Veii. And one day, while the people of the city were 
worshipping in a temple, they were astonished to see 
Romans springing out of the ground in their midst. 

4. The Menace from Gaul 

The years of fighting against the Latins, the hill- 
folk, and the Etruscans bore very heavily on the 
plebeians at Rome. These people formed the bulk of 
the army and had to pay a large part of the cost of the 
wars. Being poor men, moreover, they had to borrow 
the money to restock their devastated farms. 

As time went on, they fell deeper and deeper into 
debt. But they could get no help from the state, and 
no redress of their grievances. Patrician magistrates 
administered the law with merciless severity in the 
interests of their own class. Plebeians, who could not 
pay their debts, were sold into slavery ; many were put 
to death. 

In 471 B.C., the plebeians found their burdens intoler- 
able. In a body, they marched out of Rome, and 
refused to fight till their wrongs were righted. 
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This brought the patricians to terms ; and they agreed 
to the appointment *of tribunes y chosen by the people, 
who should have the power to forbid the application of 
any law, or any juclicial decision, which might seem 
cruel or unjust. The plebeians accepted this offer and 
came back to Rome. 

The Greeks, when <hey threw off the oppressive rule 
of the nobles, substituted for it a tyranny. The 
people of Rome avoided this mistake. Hgiving gained 
a voice in the government, they steadily strengthened 
their control of affairs. 

About 400 B.C., many of the public offices .were 
thrown open to plebeians; plebeians were even ap- 
pointed as generals in the army. After 366 b.c., one 
of the two consuls was always chosen from among 
the plebeians. 

These people lived largely on farms outside the city; 
and, for the purpose of electing tribunes, they were 
divided, on a territorial basis, into wards or tribes. As 
time went on, the assembly of the tribes {Co-mit'i-a 
Tri^bufd) became a more and more powerful factor in 
the political life of Rome. 

We have seen how the people both of Athens and 
Sparta complained of the absence of written laws. The 
plebeians at Rome made the same complaint; only the 
patricians, they said, knew what the laws were. It was 
decided, therefore, about 450 b.c. to send an embassy to 
Athens to study the laws of Solon and Cleisthenes. 
When the embassy returned and had made its report, 
ten men were appointed to draw up a code of laws 
for Rome. 

The laws were engraved on brass tablets, and set up 
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The Rostra or Platform in the Roman Forum 

From a restoration of the Rostra on the Arch of Constantine, It originally stood 
opposite the Curia but was moved in ^4 B, C. by Casar to the Capitol end. 


in the forum (market-place) so that everyone could see 
them. These laws, known as the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, were the source of all later Roman laws. They 
are the source, therefore, of the laws which obtain in the 
civilized world to-day. 

From ancient Greece the modern world has borrowed 
art and poetry. From ancient Rome it has borrowed 
law. 

Hardly had Rome brought to a successful termination 
the wars which followed the expulsion of the kings, 
when she and the other cities of Italy were threatened 
by a new and terrible danger. 

For a century or more, the Gauls in the north had 
been restless. Their country had become too small for 
them. About 400 b.c. , they began to overflow the valley 
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of the Pad us (Po) and, crossing the Apennines, appeared 
in the plain of EtruKa. 

These savage warriors, led by a mighty chieftain 
called Bren'nus, foyght with an impetuosity which 
carried all before it. They soon overran northern 
Etruria, and then advanced southward on Rome. 

The Romans marched forth to drive theni back. But 
in a battle fought at the river AFli-a, eleven miles north 
of Rome, they were utterly defeated ; only ^ remnant of 
their army escaped. 

In the circumstances it was decided to evacuate the 
city, and to concentrate the garrison in the Capitol, its 
principal stronghold. The senators themselves resolved 
alone to stay. These proud old men caused their ivory 
chairs to be carried into the foritm^ and there they 
awaited the coming of the Gauls. 

Brennus, when he arrived before Rome, about 390 
B.C., found the city deserted. Cautiously he led his 
army through the empty streets until, in the forum^ he 
came upon the grey-bearded senators, sitting as still as 
statues. 

The Gauls at first thought these old men to be gods, 
and gazed at them in awe and wonder. Presently a 
bold warrior, greatly daring, approached and gently 
stroked the beard of Mar'cus Pa-pir'i-us — to see if he 
really were alive. 

This was more than the senator could bear. He 
raised his staff and struck his tormentor in the face. 
Then the barbarian sprang on him and slew him ; and, 
within a few minutes, all the senators were massacred. 
After this, the followers of Brennus broke loose in the 
streets, plundering and burning everywhere. 
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And that is why we know so little about the early 
history of Rome. All that could hive told us the facts 
of the story was destroyed by the Gauls. 

But the Gauls did not take the^ Capitol. For seven 
months they besieged it, and they stormed it time after 
time. Each attack was beaten back. 

One attack very nearly succeeded. At night a party of Gauls 
climbed the steep rock on which the fortress stood, and got to 
within a few feet of the top. At this point stood a temple, where 
the Romans kept a flock of sacred geese. The birds, alarmed by 
the approach of the Gauls, cackled and clapped their wings, and 
so — just in time — summoned the garrison to the place of danger. 

Meanwhile, Marcus Camillus, the hero of Veii, whom 
the Romans had recalled from exile, had raised an army 
from among the neighbouring Latins. At the head of 
this force he advanced on Rome, and eventually drove 
the Gauls from the city. It is probable that trouble in 
the north, and a pestilence which broke out in the 
Gaulish army, also had much to do with the with- 
drawal of Brennus. 

After the Gauls had gone, the Romans came back and 
rebuilt their homes. Many, when they saw the ruined 
city, must have felt that their day of power had departed. 
But the fury of the north had not burst on Rome alone. 
Other states had suffered quite as heavily from Gaulish 
aggression. 

Rome was still stronger than her neighbours. 
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II. MISTRESS OF ITALY 
I. How Rome Ruled 

f 

During the forty years which followed the retirement 
of Brennus (390-350 b.c.), the danger of Gallic in- 
vasions hung constantly over the heads of the peoples 
of Italy. On several occasions, barbarian hordes crossed 
the Alps, and swept down into the plain of, Etruria. 

The Romans did more than any other people to hold 
the Gauls in check, and soon were regarded as the 
natural defenders of Western Italy. Thus it was that 
the Roman state, once a small city community, came to 
assert itself as a Power, in the historical sense. 

As the acknowledged leaders of the Etruscans and the 
Latins, the people of Rome aspired to bring the whole 
of Italy under their sway. This proved a long and 
arduous undertaking. The Samnites, in particular, 
offered an obstinate resistance. 

Three great Samnite wars had to be fought (343-341 ; 
326-304; and 298-290 B.C.). In 321, during the second 
Samnite War, the Romans met with a terrible disaster. 
Their army was trapped by the Samnites in a narrow 
pass, known as the Caudine Forks (not far from Bene- 
ventum), and forced to surrender. 

The victorious Samnite general then made his captives 
give up their arms, their armour, and their cloaks, and, 
clad in their under-garments only, pass singly under 
the yoke. The yoke was formed by three spears — two 
fixed upright in the ground, the third bound across the 
top. To pass under the yoke was deemed the heaviest 
disgrace that could come upon a Roman. 
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The proud citizens of Rome determined, at all cost, 
to wipe out this humiliation and, despite the crushing 
burden of the war, kept the field year after year with 
unabated vigour. At last (290 B.c.) they reduced the 
Samnites to submission. • 

Thus was the authority of Rome firml} established 
from the Upper Apennines to the Gulf of Tarentum. 
Only the Greek cities on the coast retained their in- 
dependence. 

Not less remarkable than the extension of Roman 
power was Rome’s organization of the lands she con- 
quered. Her membership of the Latin league at the 
beginning of her career was the determining factor in 
the policy she adopted towards her neighbours. Rome 
took up her stand rather as the chief among equals than 
as a conqueror ruling subjects. 

Many of the absorbed communities — those which sub- 
mitted with a good grace — became parts of the Roman 
state. They retained self-government in local matters, 



Samnifc Warriors 

From a 7vall painting found at Pctstum^ believed to be the work of a painter who 
lived in the third century B. C. It represents warriors returning from battle. 
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MURAL PAINTING IN AN ETRUSCAN TOMB 
Illustrating a feast with music and panthers, sacred to Bacchus 
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but their members acquired the full rights of Roman 
citizens, save that they were not Eligible to hold ad- 
ministrative offices in Rome. 

It was deemed imprudent to restore independence at 
once to those cities which had made an obstinate resist- 
ance. They, for the most part, were planted out as 
‘‘colonies”.* . 

The so-called colonies were of two kinds: (i) Roman 
colonies; (2)^ Latin colonies. 

The Roman colonies were cities to which a number of 
Roman families were sent to form a sort of patrician class. 
These colonists were people to be envied. They enjoyed 
all the advantages of Roman citizenship, and even 
retained the right of voting in the assemblies; at the 
same time, they were exempt from being called up in 
the annual levy, being held to render their military 
service as standing garrisons in conquered territory. 

The native inhabitants were reduced to a condition 
not unlike that of the plebs in the early days of Roman 
history. They remained free men, but were unable to 
exercise political power. 

Latin colonies were colonies planted by Rome’s Latin 
allies. They did not, at first, form a part of the Roman 
state, but were merely bound to Rome by alliance, and 
required to furnish her with troops when she should 
demand them. 

Thus Rome, when she made herself mistress of Italy, 
did not become the capital of the country in the sense, 
that we speak of London as being the capital of Britain. 
Rome’s policy was not to unite Italy, but to divide the 
country into many districts, and. so to isolate them that 
they could not combine against her. At the same time, 

(D317) L2 
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by giving them self-government and peace, she hoped 
to make them bear her supremacy with contentment. 

A Roman statesman once summed up in three words 
the policy of Imperium et libertas^' (empire 

and freedom). “That’^ a great British imperialist, 
Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), once observed, 
“would not be a bad programme fora British Ministry.’’ 


2. The War with Pyrrhus 

The Samnite wars, after nine campaigns in the third 
war, ended in 290 b.c. -Rome had now extended her 
political sphere to the borders of the Greek territories 
in southern Italy, and the influence of Greek culture and 
ways of life on her citizens became very marked. 

The majority of the Greek cities in Italy allied them- 
selves with Rome, regarding her as their natural 
protector. Some, however — notably the Spartan colony 
of Tarentum (see p. 99) — feared that she would prove 
a too powerful neighbour. In 281 b.c., the Tarentines 
secured the support of Pyr'rhus, king of E-pir'us, and 
went to war with Rome. 

Pyrrhus, a restless adventurer possessed of consider- 
able military skill, is one of the most picturesque of the 
figures in history. Towards the close of the third cen- 
tury b.c., he acquired for himself the kingdom of Epirus, 
a country which lay to the west of Macedonia, facing 
Italy, and corresponding closely to modern Albania. 

Having made several unsuccessful efforts to add 
Macedonia to his dominions, Pyrrhus began to cast his 
eyes westward. He was both restless and ambitious, 
and he dreamed of doing in the Western world what 
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Alexander had done in the East. When, therefore, the 
Tarentines invoked his aid, he reacfily responded. 

Cin'e-as, his chief adviser, a wise and able man, tried 
to dissuade him. 

Cineas asked Pyrrhus what purpose he had in mmd. 

“To conquer Italy,” replied the king. 

“ And then?.” 

“Why, then I will conquer Spain.” 

“ And then?” 

“I will coyquer Sicily,” said Pyrrhus, “and Carthage and 
Macedonia and Greece.” 

‘ ‘ And what will you do when you have conquered all these 
countries?” asked Cineas. 

“ I will sit down,” replied the king, “ and spend my time in peace 
and comfort.” 

“Oh, my lord,” pleaded Cineas, “why do you not spend your 
time in peace and comfort now?” 

Pyrrhus would not be turned from his purpose. In 
281 B.c. he crossed to Italy, with a force of about 3000 
horse and 23,000 foot, together with a squadron of 
twenty elephants. 

It was a small army for the execution of his ambitious 
designs. The king, however, intended that his allies 
should win battles for him. When he landed at Taren- 
tum, he at once enforced a stern discipline on the 
citizens, compelling all men of military age to be trained 
for the phalanx. 

The Macedonian phalanx was a novelty to the 
Romans. So, too, were elephants, or ^‘Lucanian oxen’’ 
as they called them. And at Her'a-cle'a, where the first 
battle with the invader was fought, the Romans suffered 
a heavy defeat. But Pyrrhus gained the day at a very 
big cost. ‘‘Another victory like this,” he said, “will 
send me back without a man to Epirus.” 
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So he resolved to see if he could end the war at once, 
and sent Cineas to Rome with instructions to negotiate 
an advantageous peace. “The tongue of Cineas,” he was 
wont to say, “ has wor} for me more than my own sword.” 

The Roman senators, knowing that Pyrrhus, with his 
phalanx and dreaded elephants, was marching mean- 
while on Rome, were* disposed at first to give a favour- 
able ear to the persuasive speech of Cineas. Then 
Ap'pi-us Claud'i-us, a retired general, bhnd and old, 
who had long ceased to take any active part in public 
life, heard of what was going on. He summoned his 
four sons, bade them carry him to the Senate House, 
and there fiercely opposed the unworthy suggestion that 
Romans should treat with a foreign enemy on the soil 
of Italy. 

The senators were deeply impressed by the dramatic 
entry and the eloquence of the blind old soldier. In the 
end, they dismissed Cineas. The war, they said, must 
continue. 

In 279 B.C., at As'cu-lum in A-pul'i-a, Pyrrhus 
gained another victory. But this — to use the phrase 
still commonly employed — was also a “Pyrrhic victory”; 
like that which he won at Heraclea, it was as costly as a 
defeat. He decided, therefore, to leave Italy — for a 
while at any rate — and to try his luck in Sicily. 

In Sicily, he conducted several brilliant and masterly 
campaigns. But there, too, he failed to achieve any 
solid advantage; and in 275 B.c., when he returned to 
Italy, he was so soundly beaten by the Romans at Bene- 
ventum that he had to abandon for ever his dreams of 
conquering the West. Finding it impossible to main- 
tain his position in Italy, he returned to Epirus, while 
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Marcus Cur"i-us Den-tat'us, the victor of Beneventum, 
marched back to Rome to celebrate? his ‘‘triumph”. 

A great victory of the Romans usually was followed 
by a triumph. On such occasions, the successful 
general, seated in a chariot, and with a laurel crown 
upon his head, entered ^Rome in splendid procession, 
attended by the senators, and preceded by captives and 
the spoils of war. Having passed through the gates, 
the procession made its way to the Capitol, where thanks 
were given to the gods. 

Pyrrhus devoted the next two or three years to hope- 
less but romantic ventures in Greece. And there, while 
storming the city of Ar'gos, he met his end. A tile, 
thrown by a woman from the roof of a house, struck 
him on the head, and killed him. 

Pyrrhus was one of the splendid failures of history. 
In some respects he resembled Richard, the lion-hearted 
king of England. A man of sterling qualities, chivalrous 
and brave to the last degree, he attempted many things, 
but accomplished very little. 

3. Life in Ancient Rome 

The Roman of the time of Pyrrhus was a simple, 
homely soul. Wealth had not yet affected him, and 
the Greek ideal of social intercourse had no place in his 
scheme of things. He was essentially a farmer. Cin- 
cinnatus (p. 173) may be taken as typical of the men 
who made Rome great. 

By the end of the fourth century b.c., industry was 
well advanced in the actual city. Yet the Roman 
despised the trader. Tempted by the profits of trade, 
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The Atrium of the House of Pmtsa^ at Pompeii 


The atrium^ or hall^ was entered by the door of the house and was the common meeting- 
place for the family. It was lighted by a hole in the tiled roof. This hole also served as 
an outlet for the smoke and an inlet foi' the rain., which dropped into the tank below, 

he was willing to risk his savings in some commercial 
enterprise. But he usually left the management of the 
business to slaves or to foreign freemen in his pay. 

In this he resembled the Greek. In other respects, he 
and the Greek had nothing in common. The Roman 
took very little interest in the ordinary affairs of public 
life, and cared not at all for art and literature. 

Unlike the Greek, moreover, he had a strong sense of 
home, and held woman in high esteem. The Roman 
matron managed her husband’s home, trained his 
children, received his guests, and was treated every- 
where with honour and respect. Marriage, it has been 
said, gave the women of Rome “a position unattained 
by the women of any other nation in the ancient world ”, 
The home was furnished with rude simplicity, and 
consisted usually of one room only — the atrium or hall. 
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This had no windows and only one doon An opening 
in the roof let in the light; also the rain. Oil lamps 
were used for lighting in the evening; and, in cold 
weather, a box containing hot cljarcoal supplied heat. 

During the third century b.c., the houses of the well- 
to-do were generally enl^ged, sleeping quarters being 
built at the ’sides or back. But, .until the days of the 
empire, frugality and simplicity remained the out- 
standing features of Roman life. 

The Romans ate largely of porridge and, like the 
Scots, grew strong on it. Water and milk were their 
usual beverages. They were a very temperate people, 
and rarely drank wine. They had their principal meal 
in the middle of the day; and pork was their favourite 
meat. There are eight words in the Latin language for 
‘‘ pig” and six for “sausage ”. 

For relaxation, the Romans turned to such things as 
chariot races and theatrical productions of the music- 
hall type. Only slaves took part in these displays. A 
Roman considered it degrading to perform in public; 
and sport for sport’s sake did not interest him. Perhaps 
he found his everyday life sufficiently strenuous. 

A woollen shirt, reaching to the knees, was his usual 
dress. But a citizen, when he appeared in the street, 
threw over this a folded blanket called the toga. 

The^ toga became the characteristic dress of the Roman 
people. Women, when out of doors, wore a wrap 
called the palla in place of the toga. 

Neither sex wore stockings. The feet were protected 
by sandals. In early times, men allowed their hair and 
beards to grow long. Later, they took to shaving their 
faces and had their hair cut close. 
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Professional barbers 
appeared in Rome about ' 
300 B. c. W omen always 
dressed their hair elabo- 
rately, and were fond of 
^ displaying jewellery. 

In science, architec- 
ture, and engineering, 
the Romans showed 

c> 

themselves essentially a 
practical people. Where 
the Greeks raised beauti- 
ful statues and wonder- 
ful temples, the Romans 
built roads, bridges, and 

Two Modes of wearing the Toga aqueduCtS. 

^ „ All this is true only of 

From ancient Roman statues, ^ ^ 

the period which pre- 
ceded the war with Pyrrhus. As Rome expanded into 
an empire, and came in contact with the culture of 
Greece and the luxury of the East, a wholly different 
manner of life was introduced. 

In the development of religious beliefs at Rome we 
can see very clearly the working of this change. 

The early Romans had a simple faith. They imagined 
themselves to be surrounded by spirits, which dwelled 
for the most part in animals and trees. These spirits 
they reverenced as gods; and they sought to enlist their 
help in the growing and ripening of crops. 

Not until long after they had settled down to city life 
did the Romans give definite names to the gods, and 
organize their worship. Later they identified their gods 
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with those of Greece, and attached to them the whole 
cycle of Greek mythology. 

TABLE SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL GODS OF GREECE 
AND THEIR ROMAN COUJITERPARTS 

Latin Name. Attribute. 

lupiter The Sky (the father of the gods) 
luno Marriage 

Minerva Wisdom 

Neptune The Sea 

Pluto (Dis) The Lower World 
Apollo The Sun 

Diana Hunting 

Saturn Time 

Mars War 

Mercury Cunning (the messenger of the gods) 
Venus Love 

Ceres Barley, &c. (gift to worshippers) 

Bacchus The Vine (gift to worshippers) 

Yet the Romans never regarded their 
gods in quite the same light as the 
Greeks, and were never on the same 
familiar terms with them. 

The Greeks did not attribute 
high moral qualities to their gods; 
they looked on them as beautiful 
and fickle creatures, to be envied 
rather than reverenced. The 
Romans, on the other hand, feared 
and respected their gods, and had 
an implicit faith in their fidelity. 

They believed that good deeds 
and honest living pleased the 
gods, and that, if men respected 
their agreements with the gods, 

Vestal Virgin 

From an ancient Roman statue 




Greek Name. 

Zeus 

Hera 

Athena 

Poseidon 

Pluto (Hades) 

Apollo 

Artemis 

Cronus 

Ares 

Hermes 

Aphrodite 

Demeter 

Dionysos 
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the gods for their part would live at peace with men. 
Such an idea never^occurred to the Greeks. 

And there lies the essential difference between Roman 
and Greek morality. “ If”, wrote the Greek historian, 
Po-lyb'i-us (204-122 B.C.), in his history of the Roman 
conquest of the world, “you lend a single talent to a 
Greek, binding him hy all possible securities, yet he will 
break faith. But Roman magistrates, accustomed to 
have immense sums of money pass through their hands, 
are restrained from fraud "Isimply by respect for the sanctity 
of an oath.” 

When the Greeks consulted oracles, the Romans 
sought for omens. This faith in omens they borrowed, 
as we have seen already, from the Etruscans. Augurs ^ 
officials whose function it was to interpret omens, played 
a big part in the religious life of Rome. 

Chance incidents in the natural world — such as a 
thunderstorm, or a rat crossing the road — ^were deliber- 
ately watched for. By such means, the Romans 
believed, the gods made known their wishes to those 
who could read the signs. 
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III. ROME AND CA'RTHAGE 
I. The First Punic War 

Carthage stood on the gorth coast of Africa, a few 
miles east of the present town of, Tunis. The “new 
city” — for that is the meaning of the name Carthage — 
was originally a colony of Tyre (see p. 6o), and was 
founded about 850 b.c., just a century earlier than Rome. 

Di'do, the daughter of Be'lus, king of Tyre, was the legendary 
founder of Carthage. The best-known version of her tragic story is 
that which the Roman poet, Vergil (70-19 b.c.), has handed down to 
us in his ^neid. According to this account, .^Eneas, while on his way 
from Troy to Italy, visited Carthage, and fell in love with Dido. 
But the gods forbade him to marry her. So, faithful to their wishes, 
he sailed away, leaving the broken-hearted queen to end her life by 
suicide. 

Carthage increased rapidly in wealth and power, and 
assumed a leading position in the western Mediterranean 
long before Rome emerged from obscurity. At the time 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the city covered an area 
of twenty square miles, and contained nearly 750,000 
people. 

The citizens of Carthage, moreover, were the lords of 
a considerable empire. Their dominions extended along 
the coast of Africa to the Atlantic. They included also 
the southern part of Spain, and the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia. The western half of Sicily, too, was 
Carthaginian territory. 

Sicily, until about 275 B.c., was fairly evenly divided 
between Greeks and Carthaginians. After the failure of 
Pyrrhus’s expedition, Greek power in western Europe 
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declined. The Carthaginians then aspired to niake 
themselves masters of the whole qf Sicily. 

Up to this time, Rome and Carthage had kept on 
friendly terms. Now, the interests of the two states 
clashed. The prospect of an extension of Carthaginian 
influence to eastern Sicily alarmed the Romans and, 
prompted by the instinct of self-defence, they went 
to war. 

The struggle for supremacy between Rome and 
Carthage raged, with intermissions, for more than a 
century. In all, three great wars were fought. They 
are known as the Punic Wars. 

The Greeks, it will be remembered, gave to the sea- 
farers of Tyre the name Phoenicians or “red-skins*’. 
The Romans applied the same epithet to the kinsmen of 
the Tyrians in Africa. “Punic” is merely a Latinized 
form of the word. 

The First Punic War (264-241 b.c.) began with the 
dispatch of a Roman force to Sicily to help the Syracu- 
sans to resist Carthaginian aggression. At first, the 
war followed a course similar to that of the early stages 
of the struggle between Athens and Sparta. The 
Romans generally proved victorious on land. The 
Carthaginians, however, a maritime people, held com- 
mand of the sea. 

If they were to bring the war to a successful termina- 
tion, the Romans soon saw that they must contrive to 
defeat the enemy on his own element. Hitherto, Rome 
had not professed to be a naval power. Now her people 
set to work with grim determination to build a fleet, 
modelling their ships on a Carthaginian vessel which 
had been wrecked on the coast of Italy. 
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The ships of that time were propelled by oars, the 
rowers sitting on 4ong benches, •raised one above 
another. Some Roman war-ships had as many as five 
banks of oars, and could be moved very rapidly. A 
sharp beak was fitted to the prow*of each vessel; and 
the mode of fighting was^to try to ram hostile ships 
with this beak, and so to sink th^m. 

At first the Romans, inexperienced as sailors, fared 
badly at sea. Undaunted by failure, they built more 
ships and more ships, and at last, in 260 b.c., were 
rewarded by a great victory which they gained on the 
high seas off My'lse (Milazzo), on the north coast of 
Sicily. The Romans then carried the war to Africa 
and, after a long, stern struggle — fortune inclining 
towards each side in turn — forced the Carthaginians, in 
241 B.C., to sue for peace. 

The terms which Rome imposed were hard. Carthage 
had to give up Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. In addi- 
tion, she had to pay a heavy war indemnity. 
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Boundary of Carthago at the beginning of the 1st, Punic War B.C.264 • 
Carthaginian tosses between 264 4 - 21 S — SioUg Sardinia 6r Corsica 

Boundary of New possessions in Spain added between 237 4r 216 ' 

Carthaginian losses during the 2nd. War 

Homan possessions 4r Allies at the beginning of the 2nd.War B,C.218...\ 


An uneasy truce of twenty-three years ensued. 
Neither party looked on the decision of 241 b.c. as final, 
but both, for the morpent, had other matters to attend to. 

The Carthaginians became involved in a horrible war 
with the foreign mercenaries who made up the bulk of 
their army. The Romans, for their part, had to face 
another invasion of Gauls. 

After three years of barbarous and “truceless” fight- 
ing the Carthaginian general, Ha-mil'car, restored peace 
in Africa. Rome’s war lasted longer. But, in the end, 
the Romans so decisively defeated the Gauls that the 
latter had to give up the greater part of their territory 
south of the Alps. 

Meanwhile, Hamilcar had gone to Spain to prepare 
for a renewal of the war with Rome. Having lost their 
islands in the Mediterranean, the Carthaginians pro- 
posed to use Spain as their base in future operations. 
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Hating Rome bitterly, Hamilcar laboured for nine 
years to build up in Spain a Carthaginian empire, that 
could be used as a base, and trusted to^ supply men 
and munitions for the coming strugg^le. After his death, 
his brother-in-law, Hasdrubal, and then Han'ni-bal, his 
own eldest son, carried on the work. 


2. Hannibal in Italy 

In 219 B.C., Hannibal was ready to strike. 

At that time, Sa-gun'tum, a small Greek colony on the 
east coast of Spain, was independent of Carthage and in 
alliance with Rome. To provide an occasion for war, 
Hannibal attacked and captured it. 

As he had anticipated, the Romans at once sent an 
embassy to Carthage to demand the surrender of Sagun- 
tum. The Carthaginians refused to give up the place. 

The Roman ambassador, in accordance with time- 
honoured custom, then doubled a fold in his toga, and 
held it in front of him. ‘‘ In this fold,” he said, ‘‘ I carry 
peace and war. Which will you have?” 

“Which you will,” was the answer. 

The Roman allowed his toga to fall loose. “Take 
war,” he said. 

So began the Second Punic War, the war between 
Rome and Hannibal (218-201 b.c.). 

Hannibal had matured in his mind a very daring 
scheme. To strike at Rome, he purposed to march into 
Italy from Spain. Even to-day it would be difficult to 
transport a great army by land from the Ebro to the Po. 
How imnrense were the difficulties in the days of Hanni- 
bal we can hardly imagine. 
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Between Spain and Italy lay ranges of giant moun- 
tains which had nol been even explored, and many miles 
of roadless country inhabited by warlike and barbarous 
tribes. Maps, of C9urse, were non-existent; and, even 
by careful preparation, it was impossible to make 
perfectly sure of the clothing and feeding of an army 
on the march. 

Hannibal knew the risks. Deliberately he took them. 
The man who dared what he dared, and succeeded, 
more than deserves the 'tributes which have been paid to 
his genius. Compared with HannibaFs march to Italy, 
Napoleon’s march to Moscow (1812) was a simple 
undertaking. 

Hannibal set out from Spain with 50,000 infantry, 
9000 cavalry, and numerous elephants. On the march, 
his army suffered appalling losses. Wild tribesmen 
harassed its progress all the way, and, when the winter 
storms of the high Alps descended upon it, thousands 
of men perished. 

Yet, with unflagging zeal, Hannibal went on, and at 
last descended in triumph to the plains of Italy. His 
army, though much reduced in strength, was still in 
excellent fighting condition; and 
the men were full of enthusiasm 
for their chief* Could surer proof 
be given of his extraordinary 
leadership ? 

Hannibal was then twenty-eight 
years of age — just one year older 
than was Napoleon when (in 1796) 
he led the armies of the French 
Republic into Italy. 



Hannibal, Prom the hmt in 
the Naples Musetim 
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The people of Cisalpine Gaul welcomed^ Hannibal. 
They had lately been conquered by the Romans, and 
they looked to the Carthaginian general to restore to 
them their freedom. Many of them joined his army, 
and in this way added greatly to Hannibal’s strength. 

The Romans, after the declaration of war, had dis- 
patched their main army to*Spain. They thought to 
make that country tlie scene of hostilities. The arrival 
of the Carthaginians in Italy took them by surprise. 

In successive battles^ at the rivers Ti-ci'nus and 
Treb'i-a, Hannibal routed the forces which Rome sent 

r 

against him. This was in 218 b.c. In 217 b.c., he 
severely defeated another Roman army at Lake Tras'i- 
mene, in Etruria; and in the following year, at Can'nae 
in Apulia, he gained the greatest of all his victories. 

At the battle of Cannse, some 50,000 Romans, con- 
siderably more than one-half of their army, were left 
dead upon the field. Hannibal won the battle largely 
by his remarkable skill in the handling of cavalry. His 
losses amounted to about 6000 men. 

Rome, now almost at the end of her resources, seemed 
to be on the brink of destruction. Several districts of 
Italy had thrown in their lot with the invader. Sicily 
had risen in revolt. And, to add to the embarrassments 
of the Romans, Philip V, the king of Macedonia, had 
entered into an alliance with Hannibal. 

But the spirit of the people remained unshaken. 
When the victor of Cann^ sent an embassy to Rome 
to offer peace, the proposal was scornfully rejected. 
The Romans appointed Quin'tus Fa'bi-us Max'i-mus 
as dictator, and resolved to fight to the end. 

Fabius acquired the name Cunc-ta'tor (the Delayer); 
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aftd the word “ Fabian” has passed into the language as 
an adjective expressing a cautious avoidance of decisive 
action. Caution — that was the key to the dictator’s policy. 
Fabius refused to give battle to Hannibal. Yet he hung 
doggedly on his heels whenever he marched. 

To the Carthaginian a ^eedy decision was essential. 
The longer he stayed in Italy the nv>re difficult he found 
it to maintain his army. From Carthage he could get 
but meagre support. The Government at Carthage was 
jealous and rather frightened at his success. Such re- 
inforcements as he received came all from Spain. 

In 207 B.C., his brother, Has-dru'bal, having eluded 
the Roman forces in Spain, set out at the head of a large 
army to join him. Could Hannibal and Hasdrubal 
unite? Upon the answer to that question depended the 
fate of Rome. 

Profiting by his brother’s experience, Hasdrubal suc- 
cessfully accomplished the march through Gaul and 
over the Alps. But, though an able general, Hasdrubal 
was not a second Hannibal. He had not been long in 
Italy when the Romans completely destroyed his army 
at the river Me-tau'rus (207 b.c.). 

Hannibal, at the time, was making his way northward 
from the south of Italy. News of the battle of the 
Metaurus came to him in a grim but dramatic fashion. 
One night a bold Roman threw into his camp a human 
head. “There I behold the fate of Carthage,” said 
Hannibal, when the head was shown to him. It was 
the head of his brother. 

Encouraged by the defeat of Hasdrubal, the Romans 
decided to carry the war to Africa. They entrusted the 
command to Pub'Ii-us Cor-nel'i-us Scip'i-o, a young 

(D317) M 
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Roman Legionary^ from a models con- 
structed from authentic sources^ in the 
Museum of SL Germain^ near Paris. 


general who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in Spain. 

In Africa, Scipio met with 
such success that, before long, 
Hannibal had to be recalled 
from Italy to defend Carthage, 
But by that time Scipio had 
done his work so thoroughly 
that the defence of Carthage 
proved to be a task beyond 
even the power of Hannibal. 

The latter, with an army 
composed for the most part 
of raw levies, found himself 
called on to give battle to 
victorious Roman veterans, 
commanded by a general 
second in ability only to him- 
self. And, in 202 B.C., at 
Za'ma, some 80 miles south- 


west of Carthage, he suffered the defeat which he knew 


to be inevitable. 


So, in the ruin of Carthage, ended the Second Punic 

War. 


By the terms of peace, Carthage had to surrender 
Spain to Rome, and to restore to independence the 
kingdom of Numidia in northern Africa. Further, 
she had to agree to reduce her fleet to ten ships only, 
to pay to Rome annually for fifty years a sum equivalent 
to about jCjSyOOO of our money, and never again to 
wage war in or out of Africa without the consent of 
Rome. 
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3. “ Delenda est Carthago” 

Hannibal, when he marched to Italy, secured— as we 
have seen — an ally in Philip V, the king of Macedonia. 
Actually, the Macedonian king gave very little, if any, 
help to the Carthaginian^. None the less, having 
defeated Hamiibal, the Romans determined to punish 
Philip. 

In B.C., they sent an expedition to Macedonia. 
Opposed to seasoned Roman troops, the famous phalanx 
was now found wanting. During the next fifty years, 
the Romans gradually absorbed into their empire all 
Philip’s dominions, including Greece. 

Carthage, meanwhile, was rapidly throwing off the 
effects of the disasters which closed the Second Punic 
War. The Romans attributed her recovery to the 
influence of Hannibal. 

Fearing lest the city might again become too strong, 
they demanded that the general should be surrendered 
to them as a hostage. 

To escape this indignity, Hannibal fled from Carthage, 
and made his way to Syria. An-ti'o-chus III, a suc- 
cessor of Seleucus (see p. 161), was then king of Syria. 
Antiochus appointed the Carthaginian as his chief 
adviser, and began to pursue a policy of open hostility 
to Rome. 

Thus the Romans were drawn into yet another war — 
still farther to the east. 

Lucius Cornelius Scipip, a brother of the victor of 
Zama, led the Roman forces in this war. In 190 B.C., 
Scipio inflicted a crushing defeat on Antiochus at Mag- 
nes'i-a, in Asia Minor. 
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From this blow the Seleucid kingdom never recovered. 
Bit by bit, it fell to pieces. In 65 b.c. it ceased to exist 
as a separate entity, and became part and parcel of the 
Roman Empire. 

The treaty concluded with Syria, after the battle of 
Magnesia, stipulated that Hannibal should be given up 
to Rome. Hannibal, however, again escaped. For 
several years he led the wretched existence of a fugitive, 
hounded from place to place. In 183 b.c., to avoid 
capture, he ended his li«fe by poison. 

The great general had sworn that*he would not fall 
alive into the hands of the Romans, and is said to have 
carried with him, wherever he went, a dose of poison 
concealed in a hollow in a ring. He was in his 
sixty-fourth year at the time of his death. 

The Duke of Wellington regarded Hannibal as the 
consummate master of the art of war. Napoleon endorsed 
this opinion. 

Despite the death of Hannibal, Carthage continued to 
regain her strength. Romans 
looked on the city’s growing 
power with grave alarm. Many 
believed that, so long as Car- 
thage should exist, Rome would 
never enjoy peace or any sense 
of security. 

The chief exponent of this be- 
lief was a senator called Mar'cus 
Por'ci-ps Ca'to. 

In 157 B.C., Cato went to Car- 
thage on a matter of public busi- 
ness, and was deeply impressed 
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by the wealth and prosperity of the city. He brought 
back with him to Rome some giant figs which he 
produced one day in the Senate House. “These figs,” 
he said, “grow but three days* sail from Rome.” 

After that, he concluded every speech he made in the 
Senate House with the words, delenda est Carthago'"^ 
(“Carthage must be destroyed”).^ At last, by his per- 
sistent reiteration of this phrase, he roused his country- 
men to action and, in 150 b.c., on an absurdly flimsy 
pretext, Rome made a declaration of war. 

The Carthagirvans did all they could to avoid hos- 
tilities. They offered to surrender their arms; they 
offered to give hostages as pledges of their peaceable 
intentions. The Roman senators refused to listen. 

“So long as the Carthaginians have a city on the sea, 
Rome cannot feel sure of their submission. Therefore, 
it is the will of the Senate that they must remove to 
some point ten miles distant from the coast. Carthage 
must be destroyed.” That was the fiat which went forth 
from Rome. 

A proud people could not accept such terms. With 
the courage born of despair, the Carthaginians prepared 
for war. While the young men were being trained as 
soldiers, old men, women, and children laboured day 
and night to manufacture arms. Even temples were 
converted into workshops. To provide strings for 
bows, the women of Carthage cut off their long hair; 
they sold their jewels at any price in order that the state 
might have the money to purchase armaments. 

But all was in vain. The Romans sent an army to 
Carthage, and besieged the place by land and sea. At 
last, in 146 B.C., despite the heroic resistance of the 
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garrison, the Romans forced a way into the city. Then 
Carthage mas destroyed. 

The inhabitants — those who survived the massacre — 
were sold into slaverjr. Carthage itself was razed to the 
ground, burned, blotted out. 

The Romans, as a rule, weje not ungenerous enemies. 
The treatment they meted out to the men of Carthage 
stands as an ugly blot upon their history. 

The long struggle between Rome and Carthage re- 
sulted in the addition of seven provinces to the Roman 
Empire. These were Sicily, Sardinia (which included 
Corsica), Macedonia, Asia, two Spanish provinces, and, 
lastly, the territory round Carthage itself. This became 
the province of Africa. 

Thus Rome made herself the mistress of all the lands 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea — with the exception 
only of Egypt. 
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IV. THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLip 

I. The Legacy of War 

• 

After the destruction of Carthage, Rome’s headship 
of the Mediterranean world was generally recognized. 
Yet all was not well with Rome, despite her power. 

For more than*a century, the conduct of war had been 
the chief business of the republic. The affairs of civil 
life, in consequence, had been neglected ; when the long 
period of fighting came to an end, many difficult ques- 
tions demanded attention. 

The simple, hard-working peasant, once the mainstay 
of the State, was gone. In his place, the streets of 
Rome were thronged with discharged soldiers. These 
men, long accustomed to the excitement of conquest, 
could not be induced — nor, indeed, were they fitted — to 
resume the uneventful life of agricultural labourers. 
They preferred to run wild in Rome, squandering the 
plunder of war. 

But when they had squandered all that plunder, they 
were left without any means of livelihood, in a city where 
corruption and licence were rampant. Into the State 
exchequer, money flowed freely from conquered lands. 
But trade and industry at Rome were stagnant; and 
these things form the only true criterion of a countiy’s 
material welfare. 

Precious metals are not in themselves a source of 
wealth. It is useless to possess gold unless you can 
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eakchange it for commodities. And that is just what a 
great many Romans could not do. 

To provide bread for the people while Hannibal was 
laying waste the fields of Italy, the Government had re- 
sorted to the expedient of purchasing grain from abroad, 
and selling it at less than coft price. At the time, this 
had been a wise and* necessary measure. The problem 
now was how to abandon the practice. 

Should the Government cease to import, famine would 
at once threaten Rome. ' Unless the Government ceased 
to import, how could the peasant pr6prietor hope to 
grow corn at a profit? 

And where could the peasant proprietor find the land 
on which to grow it? 

During the wars, the small farmers had disappeared, 
and their fields had been absorbed in the estates of 
wealthy nobles. The latter had no wish to change the 
existing industrial conditions. Though unable to sup- 
ply all the food required by Rome’s vastly increased 
population,^ they could farm at a very good profit, for 
they employed slave labour. 

Thousands and thousands of slaves had lately been 
brought into Italy. Slaves, of course, required no 
wages. So long as they could be obtained, the market 
for free labour remained practically closed. 

In the Senate, the supreme governing authority at 
Rome, slave-owners were in a majority. The Senate, 
therefore, sought to palliate, rather than to cure, the 
diseases of the age. It couttfcure only by passing laws 
which would tend to impoverish the senators. 


1 Between the outbreak of the First Punic War and the close of the Third, the popula- 
tion of Rome rose from iod>ooo to 500,000. 
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From time to time, high-minded statesmen came for- 
ward — notably, the brothers Grac'chi — who strove 
bravely, if blindly, to combat social and agrarian evils. 
The Senate had no use for men of this type. Ti-ber'i-us 
Grac'chus was murdered in 132 b.c. Some years later, 
his younger brother, Cai'u^, suffered a similar fate. 

“The beasts of the field ”, pleaded Tiberius Gracchus, “have their 
holes and their hiding-places, but the men who fight and die for 
Italy have not a sod which they can name their own. They are 
called the lords* of the whole earth, and their generals urge therh 
to fight for their homes and the graves of their ancestors, yet not a 
parcel of land is theirs.” 

Back to the land ** was, in effect, the cry of the 
Gracchi ; and the brothers succeeded, to some extent, in 
breaking up large estates and in enforcing reforms. 
But the methods they employed served only to increase 
the gravity of the dangers which threatened Rome. 

Instead of trying to remodel the Senate by constitu- 
tional means, the Gracchi sought to undermine its 
authority. They organized the hostility of the lower 
classes, and so divided Rome into two armed camps. 
The strife between the senatorial and popular parties 
continued until finally it destroyed the republic. 

The senatorial party stood for the restoration of the 
old order of things. The popular party stood for some- 
thing nebulous and vague, and was always ready to 
follow the leader who promised the most. Neither party 
was qualified to govern a great empire. 

Rome, in fact, had ouJgiP'wyn her Constitution. The 
State needed more than to be reformed. It needed to 
be reconstructed. Many years passed before a man 
arose capable of performing that gigantic task. 
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2. Marius and Sulla 

After the death of the young Gracchus, Cai'us Mar'i-us 
became the next important leader of the popular party. 

Marius rose to fame as (jpmmander of an army in 
Africa. In 112 b.c.^ a certain Ju-gur'tha* usurped the 
thrpne of Numidia. This country, once a dependency 
of Carthage, was then an ally of Rome ; and the 
Romans undertook to expel Jugurtha in the interests 
of the rightful king. * 

But, for a while, the usurper carried all before him. 
Time after time, he defeated the generals whom the 
Roman Senate sent against him. On one occasion he 
ambushed and captured an army of 40,000 men. 

After this, the popular party took the matter in hand, 
and insisted that Marius should be given the command. 

Marius soon ended the war, and, in 107 b.c., returned 
to Rome the hero of the hour, bringing Jugurtha with 
him as a captive. Despite the opposition of the Senate, 
the people then made him consul. 

As consul, Marius distinguished himself by repelling 
a formidable invasion of wild tribesmen from Trans- 
alpine Gaul (GauI-on-the-other-side-of-the-AIps), where 
Rome had lately established a province. When Marius 
marched against them, these Gauls 
had already defeated Roman armies 
in four successive battles, and had 
opened up fpr themselves a road into 
Italy. The new consul quickly and 
mercilessly scattered them. 

Hitherto Roman armies had been 
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raised in accordance with a system of property qualifica- 
tions (see p. 172). Marius introduced a new system. 
He recruited on a voluntary basis, drawing his men 
largely from the Latin ‘‘colonies”, Rome's allies. In 
effect, he created a professional *army in the place of 
the old militia. 

After the war, the people of thp Latin “colonies” — 
having, as they argued, played a big part in the saving 
of Rome — claimed for themselves the rights of Roman 
citizenship. The Senate opposed the claim. Unable 
to get satisfacticm, the allies finally rose in revolt. 

The Social War — that is, the war with the socii or 
allies — lasted from 91 to 88 b.c. It ended in a formal 
victory for Rome, but really in a triumph for the allies. 
During the war, the Senate grudgingly passed laws 
which extended the Roman franchise over the whole of 
Italy south of the Po. These measures weakened the 
resistance of the rebels more than did Roman arms. 

The Social War definitely closed the history of Rome 
as a city-state. The military reforms of Marius brought 
a new factor into her political life; and until the final 
establishment of the empire, the man, or men, who could 
command the allegiance of the army governed Rome. 

The army was first used for a purely political purpose 
in 88 B.c. At that time a serious situation had arisen in 
the East. Among the states of Asia Minor, bound 
by treaty to Rome, was Pontus, a small kingdom 
bordering on the Black Sea. In 115 b.c., M ith'ri-da t'es 
VI became king of thig country. 

Mithridates was a very able prince, and he hated 
Rome. His ambition was to drive the Romans out of 
Asia, and so to revive the empire of Alexander the 
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Great, with himself as its ruler. For several years he 
laboured secretly to build up a powerful coalition. In 
88 B.c. he suddenly launched his great attack. 

In a single day his followers put 80,000 Romans 
to the sword in the province of Asia alone. Another 
20,000 were massacred on the islands of the ^gean. 
Mithridates himself dealt with the Roman proconsul or 
governor. He ordered slaves to pour molten gold down 
the unhappy man’s throat. “ For once,” he said, “I will 
satisfy the Roman thirst for wealth.” 

Rome immediately prepared for war with Mithridates. 
The Senate entrusted the command to Luc'i-us Cor- 
nel'i-us SuHa, a young nobleman who had shown his 
ability in the Social War. TJie people favoured the 
claims of Marius, and finally overruled the decision 
of the Senate. Sulla was ordered to hand over his 
command. 
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But Sulla by this time had raised his army, and was 
about to sail for the East. He refused to give up his 
appointment, and advanced on Rome. 

Marius and his partisans had not calculated on this 
daring action. A display of forie sufficed to overawe 
them. 

Thus Sulla became master of Rome. Many of the 
leading Marians were sentenced to death. Many were 
banished. 

Marius was among those who contrived to escape. 

The subsequent Panderings of Marius constitute one of the 
romances of history. Sulla proclaimed the old soldier an outlaw, 
and for several months he was hunted remorselessly from place to 
place by agents of the Senate. 

Once he was actually captured, while hiding in some marshes 
near Min-tur'nae, a town on the coast between Rome and Naples. 

He was thrown into prison, and, by order of the Senate, a Gallic 
slave was sent to put him to death. 

It was growing dark when the slave entered the room where the 
captive lay. He could just see the eyes of Marius, glaring at him 
through the gloom. Then a deep voice said, 

“ Fellow, darest thou slay Gaius Marius? ” 

The slave — he was one of those men who 
had fought in the war of 107 b.c. — dropped 
his sword and fled in terror. 

That night, Marius escaped from his prison. 

After many adventures, he made his way to 
Africa. The local governor, fearing lest he 
should receive orders to put the general to 
death, sent word, imploring him to leave the 
province at once. 

The messenger, when he had found Marius, 
asked what reply he should take back. 

“Tell your master,? he 'wjas bidden, “that 
you have seen Gaius Marius, an exile, sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage.” 

Sulla, having restored the authority 

Museo Chiaramonii^ Vatican, 
Rome. 
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of the Senate, sailed to the East to fight against Mithri- 
dates. Soon after he had gone, the friends of Marius 
raised an army and restored their chief to power. 

Sulla meanwhile was marching from victory to victory. 
What would happen (vhen he returned to Rome at the 
head of his army? 

Sulla made no attempt to conceal his intentions. 
‘^My enemies”, he wrote in a letter to the Senate, 
“have placed me under a ban; my house has been 
razed to the ground, my friends massacred, my wife 
and children forced to flee. . . . Presently I shall return 
to execute vengeance on the guilty. But be it under- 
stood that I impute no kind of fault to the other 
citizens.” 

In 82 B.C., Sulla landed in Italy. The Marian party 
had made elaborate preparations to keep him out of 
Rome. But Marius had died in 86 b.c. ; they no longer 
had their old chief to lead them. None the less, they 
put up a stubborn defence. Sulla had to fight every 
yard of his way through Italy. In the battle which gave 
him final victory — a grim struggle near the gates of 
Rome — 50,000 of his countrymen fell. 

When Sulla entered Rome, he had the world at his 
feet. The Senate appointed him dictator for life; and it 
was generally believed that he would make himself king. 

But Sulla, a patrician of the old conservative type, 
was not the man to undertake the rebuilding of Rome. 
He made it his work to buttress up the authority of 
the Senate and to restore, so far as that was possible, the 
ancient constitution of the state. Having, as he thought, 
done that, he retired into private life (79 b.c.). 

He held the oIEce of dictator only for three years. 
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3. The First Triumvirate 

The system of government which Sulla restored at 
Rome, though well suited to the cfcntrol of a city-state, 
could not be adapted to the direction of the affairs of a 
world-empire* When SiSla went into retirement, it 
broke down again at once. 

At this time, difficult imperial problems confronted 
Rome. In Spain, the partisans of Marius had raised 
the standard of%revolt, and were daily gaining new 
adherents; whilst Italy was in an uproar owing to an 
insurrection of slaves, led by a gladiator called Spart'a- 
cus. 

Gladiators were men trained to fight in the circus at 
Rome for the amusement of the people. Spartacus and 
his fellow gladiators enrolled an army of 100,000 blood- 
thirsty, desperate slaves, and marched over Italy, spread- 
ing terror everywhere. 

A dangerous situation, too, had arisen in the East on 
account of the depredations of pirates. Organized bands 
of pirates, with their seats mainly in Cilicia and Crete, 
had become so strong as to bring Roman commerce to a 
standstill, and to cut off a large part of the food supply 
of Italy. Mithridates, moreover, the warlike king of 
Pontus, was again threatening the province of Asia with 
invasion. 

The Senate failed dismally in its attempts to deal with 
these problems. The expeditions it sent out were badly 
equipped and, more often than not, commanded by in- 
competent generals. At last, to save the state from 
destruction, it was forced once more to invest a supreme 
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commander with extraordinary powers. 
The choice of the Senate fell on Gnae'us 
Pomp'ei-us Mag'nus, or Pompey, as he 
is usually known, a young officer who 
had distinguished himself under Sulla. 

Pompey chose first to stamp out re- 
bellion in Spain. In 77.B.C., he set 
sail to that country, leaving his friend 
Marcus Li-cin'i-us Cras'sus — surnamed 
Dives, because of his wealth — to cope 
with the rising under Spartacus. 

Pompey soon re-established order in 
Spain. Crassus was equally successful 
in Italy. In 72 B.C., the two leaders 


returned to Rome and demanded for themselves the 


consulships. 

Legally, they were not eligible for election since 
neither of them had yet held any magisterial post. But 
each had an army behind him. In the circumstances, 
the Senate dared not refuse their demands. 


Pompey and Crassus were duly appointed. 

In 67 B.C., Pompey sailed to the East. His progress 
there was one unbroken triumph. Having swept the 
pirates off the sea, he shattered the power of Mithridates, 
definitely brought Syria under Roman rule, and extended 
the empire to the banks of the Euphrates. 

Not the least interesting episode in his campaign was 
the capture of Jerusalem (65 b.c.). Pompey was the 
first Roman conqueror to stand within the famous 
temple of the Jews. He was astonished to find that it 
did not contain a single image of a god. 

While Pompey was absent in the East, Crassus 
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guarded his interests at Rome. Crassus associated with 
himself in the consulship first Mar'ctis Tul'li-us Cic'e-ro, 
the most famous of Roman orators, and then a man who 
was soon to make himself more famous still, Julius 
Caesar. 

Gai'us lul'i-us Caes'ar w^s born in the year loo B.C. 
He belonged ’to a noble patrician family, but his political 
sympathies were with the popular party at Rome. He 
was a nephew, by marriage, of Marius, and he himself 
had married the daughter of one of that grim old 
warrior’s stoutest^adherents. The people adored him. 

While Pompey was in the East, Crassus and Caesar 
worked steadily to undermine the weakening authority 
of the Senate. But, as they knew, the result of their 
labours must remain in doubt, pending the return of 
Pompey. 

Pompey had the army behind him. In matters 
affecting the public weal, the last word lay with the man 
who commanded the allegiance of the army. 

Pompey returned in 6i b.c. 

For which side would he declare himself? 

For several weeks he hesitated. Finally, he threw in 
his lot with Crassus and Csesar. To seal the compact, 
he married Caesar’s daughter, Julia. 

Hitherto, there had been two chief magistrates at 
Rome. Now, by the will of Pompey, there were to be 
three. Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar formed them- 
selves into a three-man government, known as the first 
Tri'um-vir'ate, and assumjed absolute control of the state. 

None dared to oppose their will. Caesar was the idol 
of the people, Crassus the wealthiest man in Rome; 
whilst Pompey enjoyed a military reputation such as no 

(D817) N 
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Other Roman soldier had ever had. As long as they 
held together, the three were irresistible. 

But Caesar had already conceived in his ambitious 
mind the design of ousting his colleagues, and of 
making himself sole ruler of the Roman world. To 
achieve this purpose, he sa.y that he must contrive to 
secure the command of an army. So, iO 58 B.C., he 
threw up his position at Rome, and had himself ap- 
pointed, for a term of ten years, as procopsul or gover- 
nor of Gaul. 

At that time, Gaul was one of the Simallest and least 
important of Roman provinces. But Csesar was young; 
he could afford to wait. He chose Gaul for very good 
reasons. 

The province, he believed, would make an excellent 
training-ground for soldiers. The province, moreover, 
was conveniently near to Rome. 


4. Caesar 

Caesar was away from Rome from 58 to 49 b.c. 

He himself has told us the story of his campaigns in 
Gaul in his famous Commentaries. These notes on the 
Gallic Wars are still widely read, and Caesar wrote them in 
such clear, terse, vivid Latin as to make his style ‘‘the 
model and despair of later historians 

In 58 B.c. the province of Gaul was of little account. 
Caesar soon changed this. During his term of office, 
he extended the boundaries of Gaul from the Pyrenees 
in the south to the English Channel in the north, from 
the Atlantic on the west to the Rhine in the east. 

He made the province, moreover, an orderly and well 
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governed country. He encouraged trade and manufac- 
tures. He established schools. He introduced Roman 
law and the Latin language. 

Gaul to-day is called France. But much modem 
French law is based on Roman law, and the language 
spoken by the people of France is still in many respects 
like Latin, from which it is derived. 

Twice, in 55 and in 54 B.c., Caesar invaded Britain 
to ppnish the people of that country for assisting the 
Gauls against him. On the second occasion, he crossed 
the Thames, and* advanced as far north as the present 
town of St. Albans. But he did not attempt a per- 
manent conquest of the Britons. Caesar had gone to 
Gaul in order that he might have an army within strik- 
ing distance of Rome. He had no intention of allowing 
himself to be drawn into adventures in distant lands. 

While in Galil, he organized an elaborate secret 
service. By this means, he kept in close touch with 
what was happening in Rome; 
and he patiently awaited the 
opportunity which he knew 
would come. 

At Rome, differences soon arose 
between Crassus and Pompey. 

Left in joint control of affairs, 
the two men came, as Caesar had 
foreseen, each to regard the other 
with suspicion. They avoided an 
open rupture only because they 
were both gravely apprehensive 
as to the intentions of Caesar. 



Gains Julius Casar. From the bust 
in the British Musetim 
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In 55 B,c., Crassus, jealous of his colleagues’ military 
fame, went to the® East as proconsul of Syria, and 
engaged in a useless war with the Parthians, a people 
whose country lay to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea. In 53 b.c. he suffered a heavy defeat, and was 
slain in a battle at a place caljed Car'rhse. 

lulia, the wife of Pompey and Caesar’s daughter, had 
died some years before. The death of Crassus, there- 
fore, severed the last link that bound ^Pompey and 
Caesar together; and the breach between them rapidly 
widened. • 

Convinced that Caesar was conspiring against him, 
Pompey decided to detach himself from the popular 
cause. He then set to work to strengthen and reor- 
ganize the senatorial party as an effective opposition to 
his colleague. 

Caesar purposed, on the termination of his command 
in Gaul, to make himself consul. His governorship of 
Gaul was due to end in March, 49 b.c. For technical 
reasons, he could not offer himself as a candidate for the 
consulship till 48 b.c. Thus in the normal course of 
events he would have to disband his army, and live at 
Rome as a private citizen for several months, before 
taking up the higher office. 

Caesar could not afford to do this. He tried to 
persuade the Senate to waive existing regulations in his 
favour. The Senate, acting under the influence of 
Pompey, firmly refused. 

Further negotia.tions ensued. Then Caesar, seeing 
that Pompey was bent on bringing him to ruin, resolved 
to strike. 

On lOth January, 49 b.c., he crossed the Rubicon, 
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the river which divided his province from Italy, 
declared Pompey 16 be an enemy of the State, and, 
at the head of his army, marched rapidly on Rome. 

The Rubicon is a small river in northern Italy ; it flows into the 
Adriatic. In books and newspapers to-day, one often finds a 
decisive step referred to as a “crossing- of the Rubicon”. 

f 

Pompey and the •senatorial party fled before the 
approach of Csesar, and made their way to Greece, 
hoping to raise an army in the eastern ^provinces of 
the empire. Caesar entered Rome unopposed, and was 
there proclaimed dictator for life. He then set out 
in pursuit of his enemies. 

In 48 B.C., at Phar-sa'lus in Thessaly, he routed the 
forces of the senatorial party. Pompey escaped from 
the field of battle, but was murdered soon afterwards 
while landing in Egypt. 

During the next three years, Cassar was kept busy 
crushing risings in various parts of the empire. Yet he 
also found time finally to overthrow the power of Pontus. 
At the battle of Ze'la (47 B.c.) he utterly destroyed the 
army of Phar-nac'es, who had succeeded Mithridates on 
the throne of that country. 

Caesar announced this victory to the government at Rome in one 
of the most graphic dispatches ever sent by a general from a scene 
of campaign; and one of the briefest. “ Fewf,” he wrote, 
vicV' (“ I came, I saw, I conquered”).* 

Caesar returned to Rome in 46 b.c., supreme ruler of 
the Roman world, and set about to rebuild the State in 
accordance with his own conceptions. In this new 

1 C£ the famous dispatch of Sir Charles Napier. In 1843, Napier, without official 
sanction, entered into a war in India and, as the result of a victory at Hyderabad, gained 
possession of the territory of Scinde. Thus he announced his success to the British 
government: “ Peccavi This is a Latin word meaning “ I have sinned (Scinde) 
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Rome, thefe was to be none of that division of sovereign 
power which had been an endless sqprce of intrigue and 
weakness under the republic. There was to be one 
power above all other powers; and that was to be the 
power of the sword as wielded by Caesar, the only fount 
of justice and authority. 

The Senate was to remsfin, but only as an instrument 
of administration in Caesar’s hands. Popular assemblies 
were to remain, but only in order to register the will of 
Caesar. The old magistracies were also to remain, but 
they were to be, placed directly under the control of 
Caesar. 


By one comprehensive stroke, Caesar converted the 
Roman republic into a military despotism. By another 
comprehensive stroke, he created a free empire. 

In future — so he decreed — the rights of citizenship 
should be accorded not only to Romans and Italians, 
but to free men throughout Rome’s dominions. So it 
is that, in the next century, we find St. Paul, a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, claiming privileges which, a short 
time before, belonged only to free-born sons of Italy, 
and being readily granted those privileges by provincial 
magistrates. 


It was Caesar’s wish to unite 
the inhabitants of all the 
countries which Rome ruled 
in a common fellowship, and 
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to bind them by a common 


allegiance to one sovereign 
power. But Caesar did not 
live to see this hope fulfilled. 
In 44 B.C., on “the Ides of 
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March ” — i.e. the 15th of that month — he was'attacked in 
the Senate House by a band of assassins and fell, at the 
foot of a statue of Pompey, stabbed in twenty places. 

The authors of this conspiracy were Cai'us Cas'si-us 
and Mar'cus Brut'ue, trusted companions who had 
grown Jealous of his power. 

By his will, the fallen didator left all his wealth to 
the people of Rome. His loyal' friend Mar'cus An- 
ton'i-us (Mark Antony) read out the will in public at 
the funeral. , * 

“This was a Caesar,” said Antony.^ “When comes 
another like him?” 



Mark Antony 

From the bust in the Vatican^ Rome, 
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V. THE ROMAN -EMPIRE 
I. The Augustan Age 

Csesar did not leave a son to succeed him. His heir 

% 

was Oc-ta'vi-us,^ a sister’s child wl^om he had adopted. 

After the death of Caesar, Antony and Octavius seized 
the government of Rome. With them they associated 
Lep'i-dus, the proconsul of Gaul, and so formed the 
Second Triumvifate. 

Meanwhile, Caesar’s murderers had fled to Macedonia, 
and there raised an army. In 42 b.c., they were hope* 
lessly defeated by the triumvirate at Phil-ip'pi. After 
the battle, Brutus threw himself upon his sword. Cas* 
sius also was found dead, his head severed from his 
body ; how he met his end we do not know. 

Antony and Octavius proceeded then to divide the 
Roman world between them. Antony took the East. 
Octavius took the West. Lepidus, a man of little in- 
sight or force of character, was calmly turned adrift. 

To seal the compact, Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Octavius. 

Antony did not prove himself an able ruler. Instead 
of attending to the business of state, he allowed himself 
to become entangled with Cle^o-pat'ra, the beautiful 
queen of Egypt. 

In 31 B.C., Octavius went to war with him — ostensibly 
to avenge his callous treatment of Octavia. This war 
was decided by a naval battle, fought in the bay of 
Ac'ti-um, on the west coast of Greece. Octavius won 


^ As Caesar’s adopted son, his full, legral name was Caius luUus Caesar jOctavianus. 
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the day, and so made himself 
master of the whole Roman 
Empire. 

Antony committed suicide 
after the battle of Actium. 
Cleopatra, in order to save her- 
self, *tried to win over Octavius 
by her seductions. But one 
look of his cold eyes told her 
she had met her'match; and 
rather than be carried off to 
Rome to grace her conqueror’s 
‘‘triumph”, she, too, took her 
life. 

Cleopatra was the last of 
the Ptolemies. After her death, 
Octavius added Egypt to his 

Augustus Ccssar 

From the statue in the Vatican^ Fome, empire. 

Octavius ruled supreme at 
Rome until his death, at the age of seventy-five, in 
A.D. 13. We call him the first of the emperors. But, 
though he held regal powers, he was careful never to 
assume a regal title. Caesar had been killed largely be- 
cause it was believed he wished to make himself a king. 

Octavius took the title of Augustus^ and to represent 
his place in the State, he called himself princeps (the 
first citizen). His government, therefore, is often re- 
ferred to as the Principate. 

“ During my sixth and seventh consulship,” Octavius declared, 

“ when I brought the civil wars to an end, and was by the consent 
of all master of the State and its resources, I entrusted the Republic 
to the Senate and the People for them to do as they liked with it. . . . 

“In return for this service, the Senate decreed me the name * 
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Augustus. Thenceforth I enjoyed a higher dignity than any other 
citizen, yet I had no more official power than^y various colleagues,” 

Octavius continued always to wear the toga of a 
Roman citizen, and he lived like any nobleman in his 
simple home on the Palatine Hill,* moving freely about 
the streets of the city, and allowing citizens to approach 
him at any tifne without ceremony.* Yet, however grati- 
fying to the people may have been the constitutional 
forms of the .imperial government, Octavius was really 
the master of the State. He held absolute command of 
the army; and th^ army was in all matters the final and 
supreme tribunal. 

The Augustan Age constitutes the most brilliant 
period in the history of Rome. Augustus was a man of 
character. He was also a man with ideals; and he 
strove earnestly to restore that sense of duty to the gods 
and service to the State, which had made Rome strong. 

To art and literature he gave every encouragement. 
Virgil (Publius Virgilius Maro), one of the world’s 
greatest poets, lived during the Augustan Age. So did 
the poet Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), and Livy 
(Titus Livius), the famous historian. 

The city of Rome, again, was largely rebuilt. ‘‘I re- 
ceived a city of bricks,” Augustus once proudly declared; 

I leave it a city of marble.” 

The closing years of his long reign were clouded by 
a severe blow at Rome’s military prestige. Augustus 
had extended the north-eastern boundary of his empire 
from the Rhine to the Elbe. In a.d. 9, the German 
tribes, which dwelled between these rivers, rose in revolt 
and, under the leadership of a chieftain called Hermann, 
expelled the Romans. 
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A portion of the Ara Facts Augusta, showing August} ts and the royal family 

In 2g B, C, peace was established and the Temple of fanus closed for the 
first time Jor 200 years. 


For the first time in history, Romans were* forced 
to give up territory which they had once occupied. 
Augustus never recovered from the shock. 

At the hour of his death, we are told, he called for 
a looking-glass. For a while, he gazed intently at his 
reflected image, and asked his friends if he had played 
his part well. Then suddenly he kissed his wife, and 
quietly expired. 

The world of to-day is deeply indebted to Caesar 
Augustus. His achievements may not have been spec- 
tacular, but they were abiding. By his administrative 
reforms, carefully and conscientiously carried out, he 
preserved Roman civilization for many centuries, and 
spread law, prosperity, and peace to the ends of the 
earth. 
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And we fiave another reason to remember his reign. 
During the Augustan Age, in one of the most insignifi- 
cant of Roman provinces, was born a child who changed 
the whole course of history. 

Augustus did not even hear of Jesus Christ. Yet 
before very long, the Church founded by Christ exer- 
cised, from its centre at Rome, a syray which surpassed 
in extent the wildest dreams of the Caesars. 

2. Britain under Roman Rule 

Augustus was succeeded by his stepson, Ti-be'ri-us, 
who for fifteen years ruled the empire wisely and well. 
But Tiberius was in his fifty-sixth year when he took up 
office. The burden of government hung heavy on him. 
In his old age, he went into retirement and left the 
conduct of affairs to a brilliant but unscrupulous favour- 
ite called Se-ja'nus. 

Tiberius died in a.d. 37. He was followed in turn by 
three members of the house of Csesar. These were 
Gai'us, or Ca-lig'u-la^ as he is usually known (a.d. 37- 
41), an ignorant and savage tyrant, whom charitable 
historians regard as mad; Claud'i-us (a.d. 41--54), a 
weak-minded pedant who wrote tiresome books; and 
Nero (a.d. 54-68), a monster of cruelty. 

Nero, on one occasion, set fire to Rome in order that 
he might enjoy the spectacle of the burning city, and, 
incidentally, to clear a space for a palace which he 
wished to build: When he had built this palace, he 
called it Golden House; and filled it with statues and 
other treasures stolen from Greece. 

1 Caligfula means “ little boots It was a nickname which Gains received as a small 
boy from the soldiers among whom he played. 
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At last,” he said, “I am lodged as a man should be.” 

In the end, the people of Rome rose in revolt against 
the iniquities of Nero. To escape a worse fate, the 
emperor took his own life. 

“That such an artist as I shduld perish!!’ Those 
were his last words. For all his crimes, Nero \vas 
sincerely fond of art and literaturg. 


Of these bad emperors, Claudius is the most interest- 
ing to us, for he added Britain to the Roman Empire. 

Claudius in person undertook the conquest, and 
landed in Britain in a.d. 43. But a fortnight of the Eng- 
lish climate proved enough for him. Having planted 
a Roman settlement at Colchester, he returned to Rome 
to celebrate his “triumph”, and left others to complete 
the work h:^ had begun. 

When Nero became emperor, the province of Britain 
included most of the central and southern counties of 
modern England. In a.d. 61, the Britons, led by 
“Queen” Bou-dic'ca, or Bo'a-di-ce'a, made a brave 
attempt to throw off the Roman yoke. The Romans 
crushed the rising with cruel severity; they had never 
to contend with another serious rebellion in the province. 

From A.D. 78 to 85, Ag-ric'o-la, a wise and very able 
governor, ruled Britain. He was the father-in-law of 
Tacitus, the historian. Tacitus wrote a “life” of Agri- 
cola. From this book much of our knowledge of Roman 
Britain is derived. 

Agricola patiently endeavoured to reconcile the people 
of the country to Roman rule, and to persuade chiefs to 
learn Latin and live in a civilized manner, like their 
kinsmen in Gaul. His efforts met with considerable 
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success; and for a long time Britain remained a peaceful 
and orderly province. 

To protect it against the inroads of the wild tribesmen 
of Caledonia (Scotland), the Romans built a great wall 
— known as the Wall of Hadrian — 8o miles long, from 
the Tyne to Solway Firth, In 1746, the wall was for the 
most part demolished for the construction of a road from 
Newcastle to Carlisle. But parts of it are still standing. 

The occupation of Britain was mainly military. Britain 
was not “Romanized” to the same extent as other 
provinces of the empire. Large towns, such as London, 
York, and Chester, were occupied by Latin-speaking 
people, and contained fine temples and public buildings. 
Roman civilization, however, had only a slight influ- 
ence on the rude lives of the rural population. 

In other provinces of the West, Latin completely 
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superseded native languages. This did not happen in 
Britain, though Britons often took Roman names. 
Several modern Welsh names are of Roman origin; 
“Owen’’, for example, is a corruption of ‘‘Eugenius”, 
and ‘‘Rhys” of “ Ambrosius”. * 

Yet the Romans, by Jheir untiring engineering ac- 
tivities, changed the face of Britain beyond recognition, 
and made the country a very much better place for men 
to live in. ^They drained marshes, cleared forests, and 
built wide, straight roads across the length and breadth 
of the land. Many of the main roads in England to- 
day are Roman roads. 

In their search for minerals the Romans explored the 
remotest parts of Wales and Cornwall, and they ex- 
ported tin and copper in large quantities to Italy. They 
also developed British fisheries — especially the oyster 
fishery. Oysters were a delicacy much favoured by the 
wealthy people of imperial Rome. 

The Roman officials in Britain lived mostly in the 
vale of Gloucester and along the south coast. Remains 
of a number of their fine abodes may stiH be seen. 

The Romans maintained their rule in Britain till a.d. 
410. They were then forced to withdraw their soldiers 
to defend Italy against invasion. 

For 367 years the Romans had kept peace in Britain. 
It was a sad day for the natives of the country when they 
were left again to shift for themselves. More than once 
they appealed to Rome to protect them. One of these 
appeals, addressed to the emperor in 446, reads : 


“The barbarians drive us into the sea, the sea drives us back on 
the barbarians. Our only choice is whether we shall die by the 
sword or drown : for we have none to save us.” 

(D317) 
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A few Romans, no doubt, remained behind in Britain; 
and King Arthur, perhaps, was of Roman descent 
This hero who — so legend tells us — kept the Saxon 
invaders for a time in check, at least bore a Roman 
name; ‘‘Arthur” is a corruption of the Latin “Artorius”. 
But the Government of imperjal Rome was too deeply 
engrossed in other troubles to pay serious heed to “the 
groans of the Britons”. So Britain gradually drifted 
back into anarchy. 

But Rome had started' her along the path of material 
progress. She never quite forgot the Wessons she had 
learned. 

3. Pompeii and Herculaneum 

A brief period of anarchy followed the death of Nero. 
Three emperors followed in quick succession, each a 
general raised to this high office by the will of his 
soldiers. Then, in a.d. 69, the army proclaimed Ves- 
pas'i-an emperor. 

Vespasian was in the East at the time, engaged in 
suppressing a revolt in the province of Judaea. Hand- 
ing the command to Ti'tus, his son, he hastened to 
Rome and, by his shrewd common sense, soon restored 
a settled and orderly government to the empire. 

Titus, meanwhile, was attacking Jerusalem. After 
one of the most horrible sieges recorded in history, he 
finally captured and burned the city. The Arch of 
Titus, which you may see in Rome to-day, was built to 
commemorate this victory. 

Carved on the arch are representations of vessels 
brought back by Titus from the temple of the Jews. 
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Among them is the 
famous seven - branched 
candlestick which stood 
in the Holy of Holies. 

Vespasian was a man 
of humble origin and nc^ 
education, the son of a 
money-lender at Rome. 

But he had^a true appre- |jV- 
ciation of the dignity of 
his position, anc? he ruled 

wisely and with modera- \:j ^ 2 1 

tion until his death in .^- 

A.D. 79. Feeling that his 
end was approaching, he 
struggled to his feet. ‘*It 

behoves an emperor, he ^ r^/rV/ from the Arch of 

said, *‘tO die standing.” showing the trhmiph of Titus and the 

tt a jx • of Jerusalem, among which is the 

He was succeeded m 
turn by his sons, Titus 

(a.d. 79-81) and Dom-it'i-an (a.d. 81-96). Men expected 
that the conqueror of Judaea and capturer of Jerusalem 
would prove himself a second Nero. But Titus, when 
he assumed the purple toga, which emperors now wore 
as a symbol of their power, reformed his manner of life ; 
during his short reign, he so much endeared himself 
to his subjects that he came to be known as ^‘the 
darling of humanity”. 

Titus was the autho» of the excellent precept that a 
day spent without doing some good deed is a day 
wasted. He was also the builder of the Col'os-se'um 
at Rome. 


Part of the relief from the Arch of Titus ^ 
showing the triumph of Titus and the spoils 
of Jerusalem^ among which is the seven- 
branched candlestick. 
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The Colosseum, an immense theatre where amuse- 
ments were provided for the people, covered six acres 
of ground and could accommodate more than 40,000 
persons. At the “opening performance’’, 5000 wild 
beasts were slain in the arena by trained gladiators; 

For a long time the Colossfum was used as a quarry 
to supply material for the building of modern Rome. 
Yet much of it still remains. 

During the reign of Titus occurred a terrjble eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, the volcano which stands on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. 

In the early days of Rome, men believed that a giant 
lay buried under Mount Vesuvius. When the volcano 
rumbled, they said that the giant was restless. 

For a long time Vesuvius remained inactive. Think- 
ing that the giant must be dead, people began to build 
houses and plant vineyards on its sloping sides. 
Gradually two fine cities grew up at its foot — Pom-pei'i 
and Her'cu-lan'e-um, fashionable seaside resorts of 
wealthy Romans. 

Then suddenly, one day in a.d. 79, the volcano was 
seen to throw up a great sable cloud and, before anyone 
could realize what was happening, a flood of boiling 
lava and red-hot stones came surging down its sides. 

Thousands of people perished. Many were too much 
terrified even to seek safety in flight; they thought that 
the end of the world had come. The cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were so completely buried that for 
centuries all trace of them was lost 

In 1713, some workmen, while boring a well near the 
present city of Naples, came upon a paved street. Investi- 
gation showed that it was one of the streets of Pompeii. 
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In i86cf, the work of excavation was taken seriously in 
hand. Since then much of the jDuried city has been 
uncovered; and so well had its shell of ash preserved 
it that we have been able to get a wonderful insight into 
the kind of life led by people in#Italy in the days of the 
empire; how they conducted their households, how they 



Remains of a bakehouse in Pompeii^ with the millstones used for 
grinding flour still standing 


managed their businesses. In a number of cases, 
corpses were found to have left such perfect moulds 
in the ashes which enveloped them that we have even 
been able to learn in what manner the unhappy citizens 
met their end. 

On the walls of one of the public buildings, excava- 
tion brought to light election notices, still fresh and 
legible, urging the people of Pompeii to “Vote for 
Fuscus as your alderman’’. 
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Conditions of life in the ancient, world we!re not so 
(Afferent from those which obtain to-day as sometimes 
we are apt to think. 

4. Christian Persecutions 

Under the five emperors who succeeded Domitian, 
the Roman Empire rose to the height of its splendour. 

In addition to Italy, it included the countries we now 
call Spain and Portugal. It included also England, 
France, and Belgium, and a part of Germany, together 
with Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Outside 
Europe, it stretched over Asia Minor and Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 

The population of the empire has been estimated at 
100,000,000 souls. 

Nominally, the emperors were constitutional rulers, 
elected by the Senate. Yet, to some extent, the imperial 
office was hereditary. The ruling emperor usually 
nominated a successor, and the Senate rarely failed to 
elect the man so named. Emperors, moreover, invari- 
ably took the name of Caesar, and so maintained the 
fiction that they were all descendants of Augustus. 

The early Caesars followed the example of the first, 
and eschewed special honours and elaborate ceremonial. 
As their powers increased, however, emperors assumed 
a grander state. Nobles then be^an to build for them- 
selves stately mansions, and gradually the conditions of 
social life which had prevailed under the republic 
passed entirely away. 
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Rome became, like London or any other of the great 
cities in the world to-day, a place of bewildering con- 
trasts, and of incurable inequalities of wealth and oppor- 
tunity, a place where luxury and ease flourished in the 
midst of grinding, hopeless poverty. In the days of 
Titus, Rome contained •as many people as modern 
Glasgow and Liverpool combinecf, nearly three times as 
many as it contains to-day. 

Only in Ae matter of dress did the Romans still retain 
their old simplicity. The toga remained the distinctive 
dress of the people. If the rich man’s toga differed from 
the poor man’s, it differed merely in that it was made of 
more costly material. 

The five emperors who succeeded Domitian were: 

Ner'va (a.d. 96- 98) 

Tra'jan (a.d. 98-117) 

Had'ri-an (a.d. 117-138) 

An'to-nin'us Pi'us ... (a.d. 138-161) 

Mar'cus Au-rel'i-us ... (a.d. 161-180) 

Trajan was a great soldier. He added Dacia, 
Armenia, and other territories to the Roman Empire. 
The province of Dacia was the country we now call 
Roumania. The Romans held it only for a little more 
than a century. Since then countless waves of invasion 
have passed over it. But Roumania still bears unmis- 
takable traces of its association with Rome. 

Hadrian was a great administrator. He travelled into 
every corner of his vast dominions, in order that he might 
understand local conditi6ns, and so be able better to super- 
vise the work of his subordinate governors. He spent 
some time in Britain, and began the building of the wall, 
which bears his name, from the Tyne to Solway Firth. 
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Mamus ^Aurelius ^ was a great philosopher. He 
recorded his ideas in a remarkable book known as the 
Meditatims and, throughout his life, strove to put into 
practice the noble sentiments he cherished. 

These are two of the ^‘meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius: * 

“ It is a ridiculous thing for a man not to fly from his own bad- 
ness, which is possible, but to fly from other men’s badness, which 
is impossible.” 

“Thou hast not leisure to read. But thou hast leisure to check 
arrogance; thou hast leisure to be superior to pleasure or pain; thou 
hast leisure to be superior to love of fame, and not to be vexed at 
stupid and ungrateful people; nay, even to care for them.” 

Yet all these emperors— and Marcus Aurelius was, 
perhaps, the worst offender — persecuted Christians with 
savage cruelty. 

Thus wrote one of the early “Christian Fathers”, 
Ter-tul'li-an, who lived from a.d. 160 to 240: 

“ If the Tiber rises, if the Nile does not rise, if the heavens give 
no rain, if there is an earthquake, famine, or pestilence, straightway 
the cry is, ‘ The Christians to the Lions’.” 

The Romans as a rule were not persecutors. They 
succeeded as an imperial people where others had failed 
largely because, like the British in later times, they did 
not interfere with the creeds and customs of subject 
peoples. 

Why, then, for many years did they persecute 
Christians? 

They persecuted because, in the words of one of their 
own writers, Pliny the Younger (a.d. 61-105), they 
looked on Christianity as “mere obstinacy”, as “a 
degrading and unreasonable superstition ”. 
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Christianity, it must 
be remembered, was 
not then a natimal 
religion. Christians 
were merely a sect. 

The Romans regarded 
them as a dangerous 
sect. 

As disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, Chris- 
tians often refused to 
fight in Rome’s wars 
of aggression. As be- 
lievers in the One 
True God, they de- 
clared that all other 
gods were non-exist- 
ent or powers of evil. 

^ St. CallistuSf Rone 

They refused even to of the bmial places of the early Christians 

worship the emperor. place of refuge during the persecution 

- . - of the third century. 

In the eyes of a 

Roman, a refusal to worship the emperor amounted 
to treason. 

We find Latin writers referring even to the first of the 
emperors as ‘‘the divine Augustus”. Under his 
successors, it became customary, in all parts of the 
Roman world, for the ruling emperor to be honoured as 
a god. 

Back in the days of the^ republic, Romans had accepted 
as their monitor in political matters a deity of their own 
creation, called Roma. In the days of the empire, 
Augustus and Roma were placed side by side; and 
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tem{^s or altars were built in every province to Roma 
et Augustus. 

Before these altars, people were expected to burn 
incense, pour out wine, and perform other acts of wor- 
ship. Christians, of bourse, could not do such things. 
And that really is why they were persecuted. Because 
they would not pay ^divine honours to the emperor, it 
was assumed that they were disloyal to the empire, 
traitors to the State. * 

Yet, in spite of persecution, the new religion spread 
rapidly — especially in Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt. 
Before the end of the first century, there was a flourish- 
ing Church at Rome; and Christianity had its adherents 
even at Court. 
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The Passing of the W*estern Empire 

It is not possible to trace in ^ese few pages the 
fortunes of Rome under the long line of rulers who 
followed Marcus Aurelius. The reader who would 
know the story must delve into some bigger book. 

Edward Gibboa (1737-94) has told it, in wonderful 
detail, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Many people are frightened by the formidable bulk of 
Gibbon’s work. Those who begin to read it, however, 
soon forget the forbidding size of its several volumes. 
It is one of the most fascinating books in the English 
language. 

Why did the Roman Empire decline and fall? 

Was it because the Romans lost their administrative 
genius? No, that was not the reason. Nor did their 
empire decline because they became degenerate and lost 
their prowess in arms. The fall of Rome was not 
directly due to any fault on the part of the Romans. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era, a 
general state of unrest prevailed among the less civilized 
peoples of the world. It resulted in a movement known 
as the wandering of the nations 

So far back as the days of Augustus, Teutonic ‘‘bar- 
barians” began to presg into the Empire, along the 
course of the Danube and from the wild, unexplored 
regions of the north-east. Despite repeated checks, 
these Teutonic peoples — Goths, Vandals, and pranks — 
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contititied to advance in ever-increasing numbers. 
Driven from their homes in eastern Europe by other 
tribes — notably the Huns — they had to seek new settle- 
ments. The Huns, for their part, were also moving 
westward under pressure from the east. All over the 
world, mankind was migrating. 

As time went op, so many “barbarians” settled 
within the confines of the Roman dominions that the 
original population was almost entirely replaced by a 
new set of men. That really is why Rome’s empire 
declined, and finally fell. 

It was not conquered. It was absorbed. And during 
the succeeding centuries the men who absorbed it 
gradually created England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and others of the nation-states of modern 
Europe. 

Di-o-cle'ti-an, who became emperor in a.d. 284, made 
a brave attempt to restore the decaying fabric of the 
empire. To meet the needs of defence, he divided it 
into two parts. Leaving a co-emperOr to rule in the 
West, with Milan in Italy as his seat of government, 
he himself went to the East, the zone of danger, and 
established his capital at Nic-o-me'di-a in Asia Minor. 

This plan worked well during the life of Diocletian, 
but it did not survive him. A series of fierce civil 
wars ensued. Then, in a.d. 306, Con'stan-tine, on the 
death of his father, was hailed as Caesar by the army in 
Britain. 

We call this emperor Constantine the Great. As 
Constantine the Great he was known also to his con- 
temporaries. 

Constantine, like Diocletian, saw that the empire, if it 
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were to be Tield together, must be made strong against 
attack from the East He decided, therefore, to transfer 
the capital to the old Greek city of Byzantium on the 
Bosporus (see p. 99). 

Byzantium seemed to him to b^ admirably suited to 
his purpose. From there he could survey the whole of 
his domain, and hold absolute command of the Danube 
and Asia Minor; whilst its position and unrivalled 
harbour made it far superior to Rome as a commercial 
centre. AnS Constantine, the soldier, saw at once how 
easy it would be (p defend. 

The city on the Bosporus has had a troubled history 
extending over two thousand five hundred years. Yet 
only twice has it succumbed to attack. It was taken by 
Crusaders in 1204, In 1453, it was captured by the 
Turks. 

Constantine rebuilt Byzantium 
and renamed it, after himself, Con- 
stant! nopolis, or Constantinople, 
as we say, “the city of Constan- 
tine’^ (Greek poUs meaning “a 
city”), 

Constantine accomplished a 
greater work than the rebuilding 
of Byzantium. He was the first 
of the Christian emperors, and he 
made Christianity the religion of 
the Roman world: 

Eu-seb'i-us, the Church historian (a.d. 

264-340), who was a friend of Constantine, 
tells us that the emperor one day beheld a 
wonderful vision. At evening, as the sun 
was sinking in the western sky, he saw 

Constantine 

From the statue at Rome. 
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in the heavens a great cross of light and on it the inscription, 
By this sign conquer^\ While pondering on the vision, Constantine 
fell into a slumber and, as he slept, Christ appeared to him with the 
same sign and bade him make a likeness of it as the standard of his 
army. 

At that moment the emperor became a Christian. 

After the death of Constantine, in a.d. 361, the 
Roman Empire was again divided into two parts, the 
Eastern and the Western. 

In A.D. 378, while an emperor called Val'ens was rul- 
ing in the East, a swarm of Goths, fleeing before the 
Huns, crossed the Danube into his, territories. The 
emperor tried to drive them back, but was defeated in a 
bloody battle near Adrianople. After that, he was 
forced to allow Goths to settle in Moe'si-a (Bulgaria). 

For some years, the emperors of the West contrived to 
repel “barbarian” incursions. In a.d. 378, Goths, led 
by a mighty chieftain called Al'a-ric, bore down in great 
strength on Italy. Hon-o'ri-us, the ruling emperor, was 
fortunate enough to have in his service a general who 
was more than a match for Alaric. Stil'i-cho was his 
name. 

Twice Stilicho drove the Goths out of Italy, and saved 
the empire. Then the foolish Honorius grew jealous of 
his success and caused him to be murdered. 

Stilicho died in August, A.D. 408. In October of that 
same year, Alaric again appeared in Italy, and advanced 
to the very walls of Rome. Two years later, he took 
and allowed his soldiers freely to plunder the city. 

Not since the time of Brennus (see p. 178), 800 years 
before, had a foreign enemy marched through the streets 
of Rome. To help to defend the imperial city against 
Alaric, the Romans withdrew their troops from Britain. 
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After sacking Rome, Alaric advanced into southern 
Italy, intending to cross to Sicily. But at Cos-enz'a, a 
town on the ‘^toe” of Italy, he was taken ill and died. 

The story runs that his soldiers made slaves divert the course of 
the river which flows near the town. Then, having buried their 
chief in the bed of the stream, they had the river restored to its 
former channel and the slaves killed, so that none might know the 
place of Alaric’s burial. 

The Goths were not the only Teutonic tribes against 
whom Rome at this time had to contend. In 406, the 
Vandals made their way into Gaul. Later, the Vandals 
overran Spain, and finally absorbed a large part of the 
Roman lands in northern Africa. 

Then the Huns marched against Rome. The Huns, 
a Mongolian or yellow people, were the most terrible 
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savages who have ever invaded EuropL Led by 
At'ti 4 a, ‘‘the scouige of God”, they advanced right into 
Gaul. The name of Attila inspired terror wherever it 
was spoken, and it was the boast of this devastating 
conqueror that gras* never grew again on the ground 
which his horse trod. 

Romans and Goths united to meet the attack of the 
Huns. The decisive encounter took place, a.d. 451, on 
the plain of Chirons, in eastern Gaul. After a long 
and bloody battle, the 'allies, commanded fey the Roman 
general iE-e-ti-us, hurled back the i invader, with a loss, 
it is said, of 300,000 men. 

The Western Empire, though now almost wholly in 
the hands of Teutons, continued in name for a few more 
years. In a.d. 475, a weakling boy, Romulus Augustus 
— nicknamed' Augustulus (“little Augustus”) — became 
emperor. 

By a strange irony, this boy, who bore the name of 
the mythical founder of Rome and of the founder of the 
empire, was the last of the rulers of the West. In a.d. 
476, a Gothic chieftain called O-do-va car deposed him. 

Odovacar then took for himself the title “King of 
Italy”, and sent to Constantinople the sceptre and purple 
robe of imperial Rome to show that the Western Em- 
pire had passed away. 

Constantinople continued to be a seat of Latin rule 
and civilization till 1453, when it fell into the hands 
of the Turks. 
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Part L— EGYPT AND THE EAST 
I. THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY 
I. In*the Days of Long Ago 

1. State in your own words what you think history means. 
Define Anthropology and Ethnology. Which is the more general? 

2. Discuss the various definitions of man that have been given, 
and state what you think is the least unsatisfactory. 

3. Tell what you know about Plato. Who was Diogenes? 
How did he show that Plato’s definition of a man was wrong? 

4. What do you know of Boethius? Why was his book De 
Consolatione Philosophia: so popular during the Middle Ages? 

5. Explain what is meant by the kind of elephant called mammoth. 
When did the mammoth occupy the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia? 

6. Where was the Piltdown skull found? How long ago? 
Explain how scientists decide the age of the human remains found. 

7. What is a mammoth? How do we know that the mammoth 
and man existed at the same time in northern Europe? 

8. Make out a list of the chief stages (Ages) which mark man’s 
progress in civilization. 

9. How long ago is it supposed to be since the beginning of the 
Iron Age in Egypt? 

10. In what stage of civilization were the people of Britain at that 
time? 


2. On the Threshold of History 

1. What are the subjects most books of history deal with? 
Explain why this is the case. What histories have till recently 
received most attention? Why? 

2. What is meant b^ saying that for long periods most of the 
world has been occupied by peoples with no history? 

3. What is supposed to have been the occupation of the earliest 
men? State what you think they were likely to do in addition. 

4. Compare man’s equipment as a hunter with that of some of 
the inferior animals. 

(D317) 
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c What animals did the men who lived on the g'rdsslands tame? 
What do we mean by a pastoral life? Where are the people who 
lead it to be met with ? c 

6. Show how full of meaning Aristotle’s description, to ‘ ‘ cultivate a 
migratory farm”, is. Where are the world’s grasslands? Tell what 
you have learned of pastoral life from the Bible. 

7. Give an account of jthe life of an Arab wandering about with 
his flocks and herds, and explain how it comes about that they have 
no fixed abode. 

8. Compare the family lives of the hunter, the shepherd, and the 
farmer. 

*9. How are people supposed to have passed from the hunting 
state to the agricultural? What part did the women play? 

10. Give your reasons for thinking that the family existed before 
the tribe; and explain as* clearly as you can why a number of 
families joined together to form a tribe. 

11. Explain why tribes seem naturally to b^ non-progressive. 

12. Show as clearly as you can, if possible by an example, the 
effect a great man has on the community of which he is a member. 

13. From whom do the Arabs claim descent? Explain why those 
who spread north-eastward to Mesopotamia or north-westward to 
Egypt, made such rapid advances in civilization. 

3. The Cradles of Civilization 

1. What is the first problem with which man is faced, and which 
must be met before he can turn his attention to any other? 

2. Explain what are the conditions necessary for the growth of 
civilization, and why the earliest civilizations arose in the great 
river valleys. 

3. Read Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England^ Vol. I, 
Chapter II, pp. 39 to 50, and stale where you would have expected 
great civilizations to arise. What New World facts seem opposed to 
this? 

4. What name has been given to the Tigris-Euphrates valley, and 
to the Nile valley? 

5. Explain why the land at a river’s mouth, between the different 
channels by which the river empties itself into the sea, is called the 
“ delta”. 

6. Explain why we conclude that the soil of the delta of the 
River Nile has been under civilization for at least io,ooo years. 

7. Give examples to show what changes have taken place at the 
mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris in historical times. 

8. Show what effect the Nile floods have had on life in Egypt, 

and explain how the land came to be divided into Upper and Lower 
Egypt. ^ 

9. What determines the rate at which men advance in civilization ? 
Give examples showing the evil effect on communities of lawlessness, 
and lack of security for life and property. 

la Compare the Nile conditions with those of the Euphrates- 
Tig^s, and show in what way those of the Nile were superior. 
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II. tYie land of the pharaohs 

I. Historic Egypt 

1. Tell all you know about Menes, and what he did for Egypt. 

What reasons are there for thinking that he came from Upper 
Egypt and conquered Lower? • 

2. What Egyptian priest wrote the history of the Pharaohs? 
When? 

3. Give as full a description Ss you can of the Great Pyramid at 

Gizeh. • 

4. What do you know of the builders of the two smaller pyramids 
at Gizeh? 

5. Where o%the Nile were Memphis, Hermupolis, Abydos, and 
Thebes? 

6. What change did the Theban pharaohs introduce into Egypt? 

7. Tell what you kftow of the relations between Egypt and Crete, 
and explain why we must think that Greek civilization was derived 
indirectly from Egypt through Crete. 

8. Tell what you know of the Shepherd Kings (Hyksos) and 
what Biblical events are associated with their rule. 

9. Who drove the Shepherd Kings from Egypt? What city 
did he make the capital of his dominions? 

10. Tell what you know of the discoveries made by Lord 
Carnarvon at Luxor (Thebes), and give an account of the civilization 
that must have existed in Egypt at that time. 

2. Egypt and Her Neighbours 

1. Who was the greatest of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty? 
Give an account of his conquests, 

2. Compare the way the Egyptians treated conquered peoples 
with the way the British treat them. 

3. Discuss the plan of Amen-het-ep III to secure good adminis- 
trators, and compare it with plans tried in later times. 

4. Tell what you know about the Hittites and their struggle with 

. ... 

5. Discuss the effects of Empire on the Egyptians, and give your 
reasons for thinking Empire was harmful to them. 

6. Tell what you know of the struggle for Empire between the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Learn Byron’s poem, “ The Destruction 
of Sennacherib ”, State the result of the struggle. 

7. Who delivered Egypt from the Assyrian yoke? What means 
did he use? 

8. Tell what you know of the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho, and of 
his dealings with the Jews. * 

9. Who overthrew Necho? Tell what you know of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

10. What is the biblical name for Apries? Who succeeded him as 
Pharaoh? Tell what you know about him. 
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11. Tell what you know about Herodotus, and na*me any other 
noted Greek who later travelled in Eg^pt. 

12. Give as full an aocount as you can of Cambyses’ invasion of 
Egypt. 

13. How long did the Egyptian struggle to throw off the Persian 
yoke last? 

14. Explain how it happened that though Alexander’s conquest 
overthrew the Persian rul^ in Egypt, it brought to an end also the 
rule of the pharaohs. 

e 

3. Told « by the Rosetta Stone 

.1, Explain how it came about that till comparatively recently we 
only knew about ancient Egypt what we were told by Herodotus. 

2. Tell what you know about the Rosetta Stone, aftid explain how 
its discovery made the study of the history of ancient Egypt possible. 

3. What were the notions held by the anciqnt Egyptians about a 
future life? 

4. Explain the uses of the Book of the Dead. 

5. Tell why the Egyptians embalmed their dead. 

6. What shows how numerous Egyptian gods were? 

7. Who was the chief Egyptian god, and what did he represent? 

8. What was the name of the wife of Osiris? Say what she 
represents. 

9. Mention some of the beasts held sacred in different districts of 
Egypt. 

10. Which is the best known of these sacred beasts? Tell how it 
was treated. 

11. Give some account of the advances of the ancient Egyptians 
in arts and manufactures. 

12. Compare the district worship of a special beast with what is 
known as “ totemism”. Show how they differ. 

13. Tell what you know of the social life of the ancient Egyptians. 

14. Give an account of an Egyptian dinner-party; and explain 
how they showed their ever-present sense of the transitory nature of 
earthly pleisures. 

III. BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
I. Hammurabi, the Law-giver 

1. Shinar is supposed to be a form for “Sumer”, one of the 
earliest of the monarchies established in the Tigris-Euph rates basin. 
With whom is the name associated in Genesis? 

2. Where is Ur of the Chaldees? How is it associated in the 

Bible with Abraham? * 

3. Who are the Semites? Where was their original home? 

4. What reasons are there for thinking that before the Semites 
came the original inhabitants of Babylonia had made consider- 
able progress? 
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5. Explain* why the inscriptions in Mesopotamia are styled 
cuneiform. 

6. How did the ancient Babylonians tnake their records and 
preserve them? 

7. Tell what you know of the origin of the alphabet, and show its 
connection with Babylonian writing. 

8. Explain why the wandering tribes oj* Arabia formed settlements 
in the river vales, the Nile and the Euphrates-Tigris. 

9. Explain what difference there was between irrigation in Meso- 
potamia and in the Nile valley.# 

10. Tell what you know of Sargon ai»d his career, and explain 
how the knowledge has been supplied us. 

11. Tell all you know regarding the legend of Sargon and its 
discoverer, Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

12. When ffid Hammurabi become ruler of Babylon? What 
reasons are there for identifying him with Amraphel? 

13. For what is Hammurabi famous? 

14. Tell what you can of the character of the laws Hammurabi 
enacted. Give examples to show their ruthless justice. 


2. The Destruction of Nineveh 

1. Describe the situation of Assyria. 

2. Tell all you know about the foundation of Assyria, and about 
Ninus and Semiramis. Give, if you can, the story of Semiramis. 

3. Who is the first historical king of Assyria of whom we have a 
real knowledge? 

4. Tell what you know of the kings Tiglath-Pileser, Assurnasirpal, 
and Shalmaneser II. 

5. Who was the Assyrian king who conquered Babylon? Show 
by means of a map the extent of his dominions. 

6. With what is the name of Sennacherib particularly associated? 
Tell all you know about him. 

7. Read the story of Sennacherib in the Bible, 2 Kings^ chap. xx. 

8. What was the end of Sennacherib? Who succeeded him? 

9. Tell the story of the capture and plunder of Thebes. 

10. What was the empire set up on the ruins of that of Assyria? 

11. What was the extent of the Median Empire set up by 
Cyaxares ? 

12. With whom did the Medes combine against Assyria? 

13. When was Nineveh destroyed? 

3. Why Assyria Failed 

1. Explain the effective method the captors of Nineveh used to 
destroy the city. 

2. At what disadvantage were builders in Mesopotamia placed in 
comparison with the builders in the Nile valley? 

3. What idea of an empire did the Babylonians have? 
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4. I« what way was the Assyrian idea of an empire an advance 
on the idea entertained by the Babylonians? 

5. What curious methbd did the Assyrians adopt with regard to 
the people of conquered districts? 

6. Tell the story of the carrying away into captivity of the Israelites, 
to show the Assyrian way of dealing with conquered peoples. 

7. Quote as fully as youxan the account the Assyrian king gives 
of how he treated an offending city. 

8. What was the usual fate of the Assyrian kings? 

9. Contrast the empires of Bab)4onia and Assyria in regard to 
their contributions to science, &c. 

10. Give examples of activities in which the Babylonians excelled 
even the Egyptians. 

11. From whom have the civilized nations derived their systems of 
weights and measures ? 

12. Tell what you know about astrology. 

13. What idea had the Babylonians with regard to the earth and 
its shape, and with regard to the motion of the heavenly bodies? 

14. Where did they place the abode of the dead ? 

15. Whom did they regard as their gods? 

16. Who was the national deity of the Assyrians? 

IV. THE SYRIAN STATES 
I. The Traders of Tyre 

1. When did the Egyptian empire come to an end, and what 
seem to have been the accompaniments or causes? 

2. Tell what you know of the Chaldeans and Arameans. 

3. What two peoples rose into prominence between the twelfth 
and ninth centuries B.c. on the Mediterranean coast lands of Syria? 

4. Explain why the Phoenicians are so important among the 
ancient peoples of the world. 

5. What is Syria a corruption of? Compare the Phoenicians and 
the British. 

6. Where is the country called Phoenicia? Describe its chief 
characteristics, and discuss the advantages of its situation. 

7. Discuss the things in which the Phoenicians traded, and 
explain why they dealt in these. Name some of the things they 
made. 

8. Explain the way in w'hich the Phoenicians traded, and show, 
if you can, that similar methods of trading are still followed. 

9. What did the Phoenicians teach the peoples of Europe? 

10. What other great boon did the Phoenicians confer on the 

peoples of Europe ? ^ 

11. Who is the best known of the Phoenician rulers? What 
famous biblical king was his friend? Find out all you can about 
their association. 

12. What famous queen heard of and visited the king of Israel? 
Where is it thought her dominions were? 
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13. Give an account of the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. 

14. Name some of the Tyrian colonies in different parts of the 
Mediterranean, and tell what you know abotit them. 

15. Distinguish between the contributions of the Phoenicians and 
of the Jews to human development. 

16. Tell the story of Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, king of Israel. 

• 

2. The Land of Promise 

1. Tell the story of Abraham ’sisettlement in the land west cf the 

Jordan. , 

2. Where did the Hebrews settle in Egypt? Who were the rulers 
of the country at the time? 

' 3. How were the Hebrews treated by the Egyptians after the 
latter had expelled the Shepherd Kings? 

4. Tell the story of the Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt. 

5. When is the Exo^lus supposed to have taken place? 

6. Who was the hero who led the Hebrews out of Egypt? Tell 
what wonderful happening made Pharaoh let them go free. 

7^ Explain what Moses did for the Hebrews besides leading them 
form out of Egypt. 

8. What is the nature of the Ten Commandments, or Decalogue, 
and how does it compare with other systems of morals? 

9. Tell what you know of the wanderings of the Israelites after 
they left the land of Egypt. 

10. Explain who the Philistines were, and why they were able to 
beat the Hebrews. 

11. Tell what you know about the Hebrew leader, Samuel, and 
about Saul, the first Hebrew king. 

12. Who succeeded Saul? Tell what you know of David, king 
of Israel. 

13. Who was King Solomon? For what is he still celebrated? 
With what neighbouring kings did he form alliances? 

14. Explain what took place on the death of Solomon. 

3. The Babylonian Captivity 

1. Explain why various peoples sought possession of Palestine. 

2. Give an account of the struggle of the Israelites with the 
kings of Damascus. 

3. Tell the story of the conquest of Damascus and of the carry- 
ing olf of the Israelites into captivity by.Sargon. 

4. What happened to the army of Sennacherib when he laid siege 
to Jerusalem in the days of Hezekiah? 

5. Who carried oflF the Jews into captivity? Find out what you 
can about him in the Bible. , 

6. How, since their political history is so unimportant, came the Jews 
to make a very important contribution to the development of the world? 

7. What nation occupies the same position with regard to the 
modem world, in relation to intellectual and aesthetic matters, as 
the Jews do to religious? 
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8. Compare these two countries as fully as you can'. 

9. Why was the moral or ethical teaching of Christianity such a 
civilizifig force? How Go you think it is influencing the course of 
events in the world at present? State why. 

V. THE RISE OF PERSIA 

c 

I. The Glory of Kingdoms 

1. Tell what you know of the fall of Nineveh and the overthrow 
of the Assyrian empire. * 

2. What great power rose on the ruins of Nineveh? 

3. Tell what you know of Nebuchadnezzar and of his conquests. 

4. Draw a map of the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar. Draw a 
second map showing the parts of Asia and Africa over which he ruled. 

5. Name what were called “ The Seven Winders of the World”. 

6 . Explain why Nebuchadnezzar is the ruler of ancient times 
most familiar to us. 

7. What is the story of the fiery furnace? Tell it in your own 
words. 

8. Give an account of how Nebuchadnezzar treated the Jews. 

9. Explain how his treatment of defeated foes differed from that 
of the Assyrian conquerors. 

10. State as fully as you can how the Chaldean empire of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was brought to an end. 

11. How many kings ruled after him? Name them, and tell 
what you know about them. 

12. Who released the Jews and sent them back to restore 
Jerusalem? 

2 , Cyrus and Croesus 

1. Draw a map showing where the land of the Medes was. 

2. What is the biblical name of Lydia? Where is the country 
situated? Tell what you know about the Hittites, 

3. How did Lydia come into conflict with the Medes? 

4. Who attacked the Medes on the south-east? 

5. W^hat was the character and appearance of the Persians, and 
what religion did they profess? 

6. Give as clear an account as you can of the teaching of 
Zoroaster. 

7. Explain how the “ fire-worshippers” disposed of their dead. 

S. Who now represent the “fire-worshippers”? Explain how 
they were driven into India, and the part they take in Indian affairs. 

9. Who led the Persian revolt against the Medes? Tell all you 

know about him. , 

10. Explain why, after defeating the Medes, Cyrus turned his 
arihs against Croesus of Lydia, 

11. Tell what you know about Croesus and his overthrow\ 

12. What was the result of the struggle between Croesus and 
Cyrus? 
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13. How dift Cyrus treat the Lydian king^? 

14. What were the results of the war between Cyrus and 

Babylonia? • 

15. Give an account of the de^th of Cyrus. With what modern 
European ruler might he be compared ? 

3. The Great King 

1. Explain what the Persian king made the reasons for quarrelling 

with Egypt. Tell the story of the Persian king and Pharaoh’s 
daughter. » 

2. How did Cambyses treat the Egyptians when he conquered 
them? 

3. Contrast {Jie characters of Cyrus and Cambyses. 

4. Tell the story of the rebellion that brought to an end the reign 
of Cambyses. 

5. Give as full an account as you can of the reign of Darius, and 
explain how he differed from his predecessors in his treatment of 
conquered countries. 

6. Draw a map of the empire of Darius and show the governor- 
ships or satrapies into which it w^as divided. 

7. What system did Darius adopt for the government of his 
empire? 

8. By what means did Darius seek to increase his revenues? 

9. What did Herodotus, the Greek historian, consider one of 
Darius’ most remarkable achievements? 

10. Discuss the causes that brought about the downfall of the 
great Persian empire. 

11. Explain why Darius was called the “ Great King”. 

12. Discuss the differences between the attitudes of Europe and 
Asia towards political changes. 

13. Explain what brought Asia and Europe into conflict after the 
death of Darius. 

14. Who succeeded Darius? W^Ith what is his name specially 
associated ? 


Part IL— THE STORY OF GREECE 

I. EARLY AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 
I. The Sea Kings of Crete 

1. Find out what you can of the legends regarding the lost island, 
or island continent, called Atfantis. 

2. Give the story of the lost continent as told by the Egyptian 
priest to Solon the Athenian. 

3. Where have modern geologists and geographers supposed 
Atlantis to have been? 
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4. ^th what island is the legendary Atlantis sometimes 
idendfied? State why this is done. 

5 How long is it sinee excavations by archaeologists began to be 
made in Crete? 

6. What does Homer say in the Odyssey about the island of Crete? 

7. With what country did the Cretans trade? What was the 
place of th^ Cretans in civilization? 

8. Explain why you tflink Crete well situated for carrying on 
trade ? 

9. Compare the position of Crete for trade with the positions of 
Egypt or of Phoenicia. ^ 

10. Tell what you know of the early relations of Crete to Athens. 

11. What tributes were the Athenians compelled to pay to Crete? 

12. What was the official name of the Cretan king? Where did 

he live? ^ 

13. Tell the legend of Theseus and his battle with the minotaur. 

14. Explain what you think the historical nf eaning of the legend. 

15. To what people do the Cretans seem to have been akin? 

16. Explain how Crete became the centre of an empire. 

17. Explain the relations of Mycenae and Troy to Crete. 

2 . The Siege of Troy 

1. What brought to an end the power of Crete over the Greeks? 
About what time? 

2. In what way were the Achaeans better equipped for war than 
the Cretans? 

3. How do you account for the Achaeans preserving Cretan 
civilization ? 

4. What became the centre of the Achaean power? 

5. Give an account of the circumstances that brought about the 
Trojan war. 

6. What did Menelaus of Sparta do to avenge the wrong done to 
him by Paris? 

7. Who was chosen leader of the Greeks? Tell what you know 
about him. 

8. Make out a list of the chief heroes on the Greek side, and find 
out all you can about them. 

9. Do the same with regard to the chief heroes on the side of Troy. 

10. How long did the siege last? Explain why Achilles quarrelled 
with Agamemnon, and tell what happened to the Greeks after he 
withdrew. 

11. What roused Achilles’ wrath? Give an account of the death 
of Hector. 

12. Tell the story of the death of Achilles. 

13. By what stratagem was Troy captured after a siege of ten 
years? 

14. Explain the part Odysseus took in the capture of Troy. 

15. What fete befell Agamemnon? 

16. What happened to Odysseus? 
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17. What afe the poems called respectively, the poem that tells of 
the siege of Troy and the poem that tells of the wanderings of 
Odysseus? 


3. The Coming of the Hellenes 

1. Explain why the people in ancient times called their country 
Hellas and themselves Hellenes. 

2. Give the old Greek version of the story of the Flood. 

3. Find out what you can abq^t the people the Hellenes found in 
the country when they settled in Hellas. 

4. Make out a list of the tribes that wer^ called Hellenes. 

5. Draw a map and mark as clearly as you can where the different 
Hellenic tribes settled. 

6. Explain tlfe effects of the Hellenic intrusion. 

7. Why has the civilization created by the Hellenes affected so 
profoundly the whole of Western civilization? 

8. What happened^ to the occupants of the country who were 
driven out of their homes by the Hellenes? Who were the Pelas- 
gians? What was their connection with the Philistines? 

9. Explain what you mean when you use the word state, 

10. Define a state as clearly as you can. 

11. Discuss the effect geographical conditions had on the course 
of Greek history. 

12. Explain why the country was divided into so many states. 

13. What was the common council of the Hellenes called? Why? 

14. Tell what you know of the Delphic oracle, and of the council 
that met there. 

15. Where were the Olympic games held? How often? Explain 
clearly who took part in the games, and what effect this had on 
Greece. 

16. Discuss the effects that the common councils, the common 
oracle, and the common games were likely to have on the people. 

17. Where is Mount Olympus? What did the Greeks suppose it 
to be? 

18. Give as full a list as you can of the Greek gods. 

19. What was the opinion of the Greeks regarding a future life? 

20. Explain what change took place in this opinion later and how 
the change was shown. 

II. THE CITY-STATE 
I. The Age of Tyrants 

1. What was the condition of the Hellenes when they settled in 

Greece ? * 

2. Where did different tribes of the Hellenes settle, and why did 
they do so? 

3. Explain why the Greek cities on the Asiatic side were the first 
to advance in civilization. 
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4. Ttace the rise and progress of the earlier Gr 4 ek commercial 

cities. ^ 

5. Explain why they*found it necessary to establish colonies. 

6. Name some oi the chief Greek colonies and state by what cities 
or tribes they were established. 

7. With w^hat other people did the Greeks enter into competition 
as traders and manufacturers? 

8. What name did th€' Greeks give to the wealthiest and most 
influential people? 

9. How were the Greek cities ati^first governed? 

10. Explain what was meant by a tyrant, and say what the tyrants 
did for their cities. * 

‘II. Give a list of some of the more noted of the tyrants. ^ Cf. Byron’s 

“ The tyrant of the Chersonese « 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend. 

That tyrant was Miltiades,” &c. 

m 

12. Find out what you can about Miltiades. 

13. What was the system called that replaced the government by 
kings or tyrants? 

14. Explain how it came about that the government by tyrants 
appeared to grow worse. 

2. Lycurgus of Sparta 

1. Which were the two most important Greek states? 

2. Tell what you know of the Dorian settlement in Sparta. 

3. Who were the other inhabitants of the territory? 

4. Tell what you know of the Helots and why the Spartans feared 
them. 

5. What measures did the Spartans take to keep the Helots in 

order? * 

6. Explain how the Spartans trained their young for the perform- 
ance of their duty as citizens. ^ 

7. Discuss the difference between Sparta and what we call 
republic. 

8. State the disabilities under which a Spartan of military age lay. 

9. Describe the system of education in vogue at Sparta. 

10. Why did the Spartans tolerate music as an accomplishment? 

11. What quality did they esteem most highly? 

12. Give examples of words and phrases which show what the 
people of England think of the Spartan system and practice. 

13. Explain how the Athenian who had once dined with the 
Spartans accounted for their fearlessness. 

14. Give an account of the system of government in Sparta. 

15. Tell what you know about Lycifrgus, the reputed founder of 
the system. 

16. Show by what steps Sparta made herself the most powerful 

state in Greece. 

17. Explain why there was no material wall round Sparta. 
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I 

18. For wh^ were the people of Sparta specially noted in olden 
times. 

3. The Rise of Athens 

1. Where was the state of Athens situated? What does the world 
owe it? 

2. Tell what you know of Codrus. Why was he the last king* of 

Athens? * 

3. What services did Theseus render Athens? Find out from 
your Dictionafy of Classical Biography what is known of Theseus. 

4. How long was the government of ^thens an aristocracy? 
Give an account of what it consisted. 

5. Explain how the Draconian code of laws came to be drawn up 
and what was its character. 

6. Tell what^ou know of Solon, and what he did for Athens. 

7. Tell what you know of the tyrants who governed Athens. 

8. Who was the lajt of the Athenian tyrants? Explain why he 
changed his mode of government, and how he was expelled from 
Athens. 

9. Who saved the Athenians from becoming subject to Sparta? 

10. How did Athens become a democracy? 

11. Compare the Athenian democracy wdth that of Britain. 

12. Explain why, though theoretically alike, there was so great 
a difference between the two forms of government. 

13. Compare and contrast the ecclesia or assembly of Athens, and 
the g^emoi of the old English. Why were they so different? 

14. How were the citizens of Athens able to devote so much time 
to politics? 

15. What was the difference between the Athenian slave and the 
English theowl 

16. How were the Athenians forced to attend the ecclesia'l 

17. Explain the plan they adopted to prevent a recurrence of 
tyranny. 


III. EAST versus WEST 

I. The Battle of Marathon 

1. Who was ruling in Athens when Cyrus of Persia defeated 
Croesus of Lydia ? 

2. Explain how Cyrus’ conquests in Asia Minor affected the 
Greeks. 

3. How long did the Greek cities in Asia Minor submit to Persia? 

4. Give the reasons the Athenians had to help the revolted cities 
in Asia Minor. 

5. Explain what help Athetis sent, and state with what result. 

6. Why had Hippias taken refuge at the court of Darius? 

7. Explain why Darius determined to attack the Greeks. 

S, Who was sent in command of the first expedition ? State what 
happened. 
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9. R^d in your Greek history an account of Darihs’ conquest of 
Thrace. 

10. Explain why the expedition of Mardonius accomplished little. 

11. What demand did the heralds of Darius make? How did the 
Athenians and Spartans treat the heralds ? 

12. Who accompanied as guide the Persian expedition against 
Athens ? 

13. Name the Persian generals. State where they landed. 

14. Compare the two armies, the Persian and Athenian. 

15. Explain why Miltiades decid^ not to wait for Spartan help. 

16. Read in your Greek history or in Creasy’s Decisive Battles 
an account of the battle of Marathon. 

17. Explain why Miltiades marched to Athens after the battle, and 
why the Persian force that had landed retired again to their ships. 

18. Explain why the battle of Marathon is of suclf importance in 
world history. 

19. What did the Persian leaders do after tjieir defeat? 

2 . Xerxes in Europe 

1. Why did neither the Greeks nor the Persians regard the battle 
of Marathon as decisive ? 

2. What was the effect of the defeat on Darius? 

3. Explain why Xerxes did not at once set about the conquest of 
Greece. 

4. To what use did the Greeks turn the interval of peace? 

5. Find out all you can about Ai’istides and Themistocles. 

6. Contrast the characters of the two Athenian statesmen. Show 
how modern in many ways the two men seem to have been. 

7. What happened to Aristides ? Why ? Show how untrustworthy 
public opinion of public men often is. 

8. Where did Themistocles establish his naval arsenal? 

9. Explain why Themistocles is to be regarded as *the greatest 
statesman of his time. 

10. Explain as fully as you can the purpose of ostracism, and the 
way it was carried out. 

11. Describe as clearly as you can the preparations Xerxes made 
for the conquest of Greece. 

12. Give as clear an estimate as you can of the force, in men and 
ships, he employed. 

13. What effect had the invasion on the Greek states? 

14. Explain why Sparta was made the leader of the confederate 
Greek states, and why the plan of Themistocles was adopted. 

15. How did the Greeks show, in the face of public danger, that 
they forgot their private enmities? 

3 . Thermopylae and Salamis 

I. What great festival was being celebrated at the time of the 
invasion of Xerxes? Describe where the festival was held and what 
took place. 
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2 . Explain #hy the Greeks took up their position at Thermopylae 
and not farther north. 

3. Give an account of the struggle at Th^mopylse. Compare as 
well as you can the forces under Xerxes and under Leonidas. 

4. How did it happen that the Persians were able to force the 
pass ? 

5. Explain what Leonidas did when he found that the Persians had 

got to his rear. • 

6. Explain as clearly as you can what Byron means by: **Of the 
three hundred grant but three, to make a new Thermopylae 

7. What followed the battle of Thermopylae, and what plan of re- 
sistance did the Greeks adopt? * 

8. Explain how Xerxes treated Athens, and his reasons for so 
doing. 

9. Draw a iflteip showing the Bay of Eleusis and the position taken 
up by the Greek fleet. 

10. Why do you suppose the Greeks were anxious to avoid a 
naval engagement? 

11. Explain how Themistocles prevented the Greek fleet from 
withdrawing without fighting. 

12. Give an account of the battle of Salamis. 

13. Quote the verse in which Byron tells of the battle of Salamis. 

14. Explain how it was that the Persians were beaten at Salamis. 

4. The Final Victory 

1. State what it was Xerxes feared the Greeks would do after 
Salamis. 

2. Make it clear what plan the Persian king Xerxes took to pre- 
vent his being cut off from Asia. 

3. What did the Athenians do after Xerxes retired to Asia, and 
Mardonius took up his winter quarters round Thebes? 

4. Explain why the Spartans were unwilling to leave the Pelopon- 
nessus and come to the help of the Athenians. 

5. What Athenian threat forced the Spartan king Pausanias to 
come to their help? What was the force he commanded? 

6. Give as full an account as you can of the battle of Plataea. 

7. What Mediterranean power sided with Persia against Greece? 
State the result of the struggle. 

8. Where did the Greeks destroy the Persian fleet? 

9. What festival did the Greeks establish to commemorate the 
battle of Plataea? 

10. Explain how the Greeks after Mycale carried the war into 
Asia and what they managed to do. 

11. What claim does the Greek historian Herodotus put forward 
for the Athenians? What jifstification has he for doing so? 

12. What charge was made against Themistocles? How did that 
Athenian statesman show his guilt? 

13. Tell what you know of the reception of Themistocles by the 
Persians, and of his end. 
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14. Wiiat other Greek leader sou^t an alliance witlf the Persians ? 
Explain how his dealings with the Persians were discovere 4 * 

15. Tell the story of tkc death of Pausanias, the victor of Platsea. 

16. Contrast the career and end of Aristides with the careers, &c., 
of Themistocles and Pausanias. 

IV. THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
I. The Age 9! Pericles 

1. Tell all you know tibout the establishment of the naval league 
called the Delian League. 

2. Explain why Athens naturally became the head of the Delian 

Confederacy. » 0 * 

3. State the means by which Athens turned the Delian Con- 
federacy into an Athenian empire. 

4. How did the states of the Confederacy'act when they found 
Athens assuming the unchallenged control of the League? 

5. Explain how the Athenians met the claim of the other states of 
the right to withdraw from the Confederacy if they chose. 

6. Compare the claims of Athens with those of the Federals in the 
American Civil War. 

7. Tell what you know about Pericles and how he became the 
leader of the Athenian democracy. 

8. Why is the age of Pericles the great age of Greece? 

9. Make out a list of the great writers, thinkers, and artists of 
the time. 

10. Describe as fully as you can the masterpiece of Phidias. 

11. Explain how and by whom the work was done in Athens. 

12. Discuss the way the Athenian citizens lived and passed their 
time. 

13. What made it possible for the State to do so much for the 
citizens? How w^ere the citizens occupied? 

14. Explain the attitude of the Athenians towards wealth. 

15. Discuss the way the Athenians treated foreigners. 

16. Explain how Athens became wealthy. 

17. Discuss the idea of a “ good life” held by the Athenians. 

2. The Peloponnesian War 

1. Explain why there was such rivalry between Athens and Sparta. 

2. What great war did this lead to? When did the war begin? 

3. How did the several Greek states group themselves in the 
Peloponnesian War? Explain as well as you can why they took 
the side they did. 

4. What was the immediate cause of'the outbreak of war? 

5. What plan did Pericles adopt in the struggle? What did he 
fail to foresee? 

6. Give an account of the sufferings undergone by the Athenians 
at the beginning of the war. 
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7. When dic^ Pericles die? What kind of man succeeded him? 

8. Give an account of the way the war was conducted. 

9. What effect had the war on the social life of the people? 

10. What sort of peace did Nicias, the successor of Cleon, arrange 
with Sparta? 

11. Tell what you know about Alcibiades, and of the arguments 
by which he led the Athenians to renew the war. 

12. Give an account of the expedition to^icily and of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse. 

13. Why was Alcibiades recalled from Sicily? What uid 

Alcibiades do? • 

14. Who was the general who commaaded the army sent by 
Sparta to help Syracuse? 

15. Find out what you can about Demosthenes, who was sent in 
command of th^ reinforcements to help Nicias at Syracuse. 

16. What was the end of the Athenian expedition? 

17. To whom did Sparta apply for help to reduce the Athenians? 

18. Give an account ^f Lysander’s victory over the Athenians at 
iEgospotami. 

19. How did Alcibiades act when Athens was defeated? What 
was his end? 


3. Socrates 

1. How did defeated Athens excel victorious Sparta? 

2. Tell what you know about Socrates, his appearance and his 
aims. 

3. Describe his method. 

4. What effect had it on the Athenians? 

5. Explain the charges his enemies brought against Socrates. 

6. How did Socrates meet the charges? 

7. What was the finding of the court? What does his disciple 
Plato say about his end ? 

8. How does it happen that we know so much about Socrates as 
a man, a teacher, and a thinker? 

9. Give an account of the way in which Socrates made Xenophon 
a disciple. 

10. After the death of Socrates, who continued his work, and how ? 

11. What did Xenophon do? 

12. In what books does Xenophon tell of his expedition in aid of 
Cyrus, and of the retreat of the Greek army? 

13. Find out what other books were written by Xenophon. 

14. How long did Sparta rule the Greek world of her day? 

15. Give an account of the soldier statesman Epaminonaas. 

16. Tell the story of the struggle between Thebes and Sparta for 
the leadership of Greece. 

17. Give as full an account«as you can of the battle of Man tinea 
and the death of Epaminondas. 


( 1 ) 817 ) 
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V. THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 
I. The Ambitions of King Philip 

1. Describe the position of Macedonia. Explain why it was not 
considered a part of Ancient Greece. 

2. How and where had Philip of Macedon been trained ? After the 
death of Epaminondas, What plan did Philip conceive? 

3. Explain what the Macedonian phalanx was and how it was 
armed. State as clearly as you cap how it differed from the Theban 
or the Spartan phalanx. 

4. Explain how the phalanx fought. 

5. When did the Sacred War begin? What was the cause of the 
war? 

6. Find out all you can about the Phocians and the Delphians. 
Why did Philomelus persuade the Phocians to seize the temple and 
its wealth? 

7. When the war was ended, what vengeance did the Amphictyonic 
Council take on the Phocians? 

8. What great orator tried to awaken his countrymen to the 
designs of Philip? 

9. Explain for what purpose the Thebans and Athenians combined. 

10. Give an account of the battle of Chaeroneia and its results. 

11. What use did Philip make of his great victory? 

12. To what conditions were the Greek states forced to agree? 

13. Explain the plan Philip had in view. 

14. Give an account of Philip’s death. 

15. Explain how Phocion rebuked the Athenians for their rejoicing 
at Philip’s death. 

2. Alexander the Great 

1. What was the character Alexander bore before his father’s 
death? 

2. Tell what you know about Alexander’s teacher, .Aristotle. 

3. Explain what is meant by Ethics, and show why the subject is 
so important and interesting. 

4. How did Alexander show that he benefited from Aristotle’s 
teaching? 

5. When did Alexander become king of Macedonia? 

6. What was the name and character of his horse? What battle 
had Alexander fought in before he became king? 

7. Show the means Alexander used to make Greece submit. 

8. When did the Persian war begin? 

9. Show what was Alexander’s attitude to the war. 

10. Who was the ruler of Persia in Alexander's time? What sort 

of man was he? o 

11. Explain how the character of the Persians had deteriorated. 

12. How did they try to get rid of the danger from Alexander? 

13. Tell the story of the early part of the campaign, and explain 
the origin of the phrase “ To cut the Gordian knot”. 
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14. What happened to Alexander after his conquest of Tarsus? 

15. Discuss the force Darius III brought against Alexander. 

16. Tell the stoiy of the battle of Issus. 

17. What mistake did Darius himself mafie during the battle? 

18. Compare the losses on the opposing sides. 

19. Who were the chief captives that fell into Alexander’s hands? 
How did he treat them ? 

20. Tell what you can find out abou^ Sisygambis and Statira 
(see Classical Dictionary), 

3. The Macedonian Empire 

1. Give as full an account as you can of the siege of Tyre. 

2. After the capture of Tyre, where did the conqueror go? 

3. Explain why Alexander was welcomed by the Egyptians, and 
what he did when in Egypt. 

4. Show the apparent advantages Darius III had at the battle of 

Arbela. • 

5. Give an account of the battle of Arbela. 

6. What places did Alexander capture after the battle, and whither 
did Darius flee? 

7. We have had examples of Alexander’s chivalry in his treatment 
of the mother and wife of Darius ; show how faithful he was to his 
promises in his treatment of the Greeks. 

8. Where did Alexander send back the Greeks who wished to go 
home? How did he treat them? 

9. Give an account of Alexander’s pursuit of Darius and state 
what the result was. 

10. What further advances did Alexander make in Asia? 

11. Tell the story of Alexander’s marriage. 

12. Find out all you can about Alexander’s invasion of India and 
his return to Babylon. 

13. Explain what Alexander’s political aim was. 

14. Give what you think were Alexander’s reasons for founding so 
many cities. 

15. Tell the story of the death of Alexander. 

16. Give as clear an estimate as you can of Alexander’s character. 

4. The Successors of Alexander 

1. Explain w^hat happened to the Empire on the death of 
Alexander. 

2. Tell what you know about Roxana and her son, about 
Alexander’s half-brother Arrhidaeus, and about Olympias, Alexander’s 
mother. 

3. Explain what Alexander had been able to do. 

4. Into what parts was the Empire of Alexander broken up? 

5. Tell what you know of the Seleucids and their work. 

6. Give as full an account as you can of the revolt of the Jews and 
of the results. 

7. When was Judaea conquered by the Romans? 
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8« GImas full an account as you can of Herod, l|lng of Judaea. 
How nc come to be made king? What great event took place 
in his reign? 

9. What was the chafracter of the Ptolemies? What did they do 
for Egypt and for the world? 

10. Mention some of the great men of science who made the Egypt 
of the Ptolemies famous, and state what they did. 

n. Mention some of tl^ discoveries of more recent times which 
they anticipated. 

12. What do students of religion owe to the Ptolemies? 


Part III.— THE STORY OF -ROME 

I. ROME AND HER NEIGHBOURS 

I. The Founding of the City 

1. State as clearly as you can how to find out the year B.c. or a.d. 
as the case may be when given the Olympiad. 

2. Explain the meaning of A.u.c. and tell how you would convert 
it into B.c. or a.d. 

3. Tell as simply as you can the story of Alba Longa up to the 
birth of Romulus and Remus. 

4. How did Amulius treat his great-nephews? What did they do 
when they grew up? 

^ 5. Give an account of the quarrel between Romulus and Remus. 

6. Explain why the neighbours did not wish their daughters to 
marry Romans. 

7. Give an account of the means taken by Romulus to bring the 
Sabine women to Rome. 

8. Tell what you know about the Sabine war and how it was 
brought to a end. 

9. Make out a list of the different tribes that occupied Italy at the 
lime Rome was founded and state what part they held. 

10. Draw an outline map of the Italian peninsula and mark the 
parts occupied by the various tribes. 

11. What were the chief Italian peoples? 

12. W’^hat was at first the chief city of the Latin league? 

13. Explain how Rome became the head of the league. 

14. Account as well as you can for the growth of the Roman 
Empire. 

2. The Expulsion of the Kings 

X. Give as clear an account as you can of the government of 
Rome under the kings. 

2. Make out a list of the early Roman kings. 
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3. Tell the ttory of Tarquinius Priscus and how he became king. 

4. What reasons had the Romans for driving out Tarquin? 

5. Explain why the expulsion of the kings from Rome was 
really a throwing off of a foreign yoke. 

6. Distinguish between the “ patricians” and the “ plebs”. 

7. Tell what you know of the struggle of Tarquin to regain the 
throne. 

8. Read the ‘‘Lay of Horatius” in Madiaulay’s “Lays”. 

9. Explain what the Sibylline Books were, how they w?re 
acquired, and where they were liept. 

10. Rome is spoken of as the city of seven hills”. Name 
the hills on which it is built. 


^ 3. The Roman Republic 

1. Explain in what way the consuls differed from kings. 

2. What is a dictat^rl When and why did the Romans appoint 
dictators ? 

3. Why did the Etruscan kings divide the people into classes? 
Who were the Equitesl Why were they so called? 

4. What was the general parliament of Rome called? 

5. How would you describe the government of Rome after the 
expulsion of the kings? 

6. Tell the story of the battle of Lake Regillus. 

7. Give an account of the appointment and the services of the 
first dictator, Cincinnatus. 

8. Explain how Horatius Codes defended the bridge over the 
Tiber. 

9. Tell the story of the capture of Veii. 

4. The Menace from Gaul 

1. Discuss the effects of the war to get rid of the kings on the 
people of Rome. 

2. Explain how the plebeians forced the patricians to agree to 
the appointment of tribunes, and what the powers of the tribunes 
were. 

3. Show how the plebeians gained gradually more political power. 

4. Give an account of how the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
were prepared, and of their effect on the civilized world. 

5. Tell the story of the attack on Rome by the Gauls under 
Brennus. 

6. Explain how the senators were massacred by the Gauls. 

7. Tell how the Capitol was saved by geese. 

8. How did Marcus CamiUus drive back the Gauls? 
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II. MISTRESS OF ITALY 

€ 

I. How Rome Ruled 

1. How did Rome come to be regarded as the leader of the Latin 
and Etruscan states? 

2. Explain who the SarSnites were and how they opposed Rome. 

3. Tell the story of the victory of the Sabines at the Caudine ForKs. 

4. State what effect the Caudine I attle had on the Romans. 

5. Explain why the Gi^?ek cities kept their independence. 

6. What happened to the cities that had resisted most obstinately? 

7. Explain as fully as you can the difference between a Roman 

colony and a Latin colony. ^ 

8. Compare the way Great Britain has treated her colonies with 
the way the Romans treated theirs. 

*• 

2. The War with Pyrrhus 

1. When did the Samnite wars end? 

2. What Greek city quarrelled with Rome and sought the aid of 
Pyrrhus? 

3. Give an account of the talk between Pyrrhus and his adviser 
Cineas. 

4. State the size and character of the army Pyrrhus brought with 
him. 

5. How did Pyrrhus increase the strength of his army after he 
arrived in Italy? 

6 . Tell the story of the victory of Heraclea, and what Pyrrhus 
thought of it. 

7. Explain why the Romans would not listen to his ambassador 
Cineas. 

8. Give an account of the campaigns of Pyrrhus in Italy and in 
Sicily, and of his final defeat by Marcus Curius Qentatus. 

9. Describe the triumph that followed the Roman victory at Bene- 
ventum. 

10. Give an account of the death of Pyrrhus and state what you 
think of his character. 


3. Life in Ancient Rome 

1. Compare the mode of living of a Roman with that of an 
Athenian. 

2. Of what in early times did the Roman home consist? Describe it. 

3. Show in what ways the life of a Roman woman was superior to 

that of a Greek. • 

4. Tell what you know about the food, the amusements, and the 
dress of the Roman citizen. 

5. Explain what changes followed the war with Pyrrhus and con- 
tact with the Greeks. 
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6. Show how this change affected the religious views of the 
Romans. 

7. Show how differently the Greeks and tli^ Romans regarded the 
gods. 

8. Explain how this faith in the gods made the Romans more 
moral than the Greeks. 

III. ROME AND CA'kTHAGE 

I. The FirA Punic War 

« 

1. Tell the story of the founding of Carthage, and what, according 
to the legend, happened to its foundress. Dido. 

2. Describe 4Jie extent of the Carthaginian dominions before the 
struggle with Rome. 

3. Why did the Greeks call the Tyrians Phoenicians? 

4. What does the Rv»man word “punic” mean? 

5. Give the origin and the date of the First Punic War. 

6. Explain what were the results of the war, and tell wdiat the 
Romans were forced to do. 

7. Give an account of the naval victory of Mylae, and of the means 
by which the Carthaginians were forced to sue for peace. 

8. State what were the terms imposed by the victorious Romans. 

9. Describe the wars in Carthage and in Italy that followed the 
truce. 

10. Tell what you know about the Carthaginian, Hamilcar. 

2. Hannibal in Italy 

1. State the causes of the Second Punic War. Describe how it 
began. 

2. What was Hannibars plan for striking at Rome? 

3. Describe the expeditionary force that set out from Spain and 
the difficulties it had to face. 

4. Explain why the people of Cisalpine Gaul welcomed Hannibal. 

5. What were the first two victories Hannibal gained in northern 
Italy? 

6. What was the greatest of all his victories over the Romans? 
Describe the battle. 

7. At this critical period, who joined Hannibal in his attack on the 
Romans? 

8. Tell what you know about Fabius and his method of meeting 
the Carthaginians. 

9. Explain the difficulties Hannibal had to meet. 

10. How was Hannibal informed of his brother Hasdrubars fate 
after the battle of Metaurus? * 

11. Give an account of Scipio Africanus and his campaign against 
Carth^e. 

12. To what terms was Carthage forced to submit after Hannibal’s 
defeat at Znma (202 B.c.)? 
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3. ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago ** * 

1. Explain why the Romans attacked Philip of Macedon, and state 
the result. 

2 . Discuss the Roman demand that the Carthaginians should 
deliver Hannibal to them. 

3. With whom did Hannibal seek refuge? How was he treated 
by the King of Syria? • 

4. Give an account of the Roman victory at Magnesia and of their 

demands. ^ 

5. Tell the story of th^ end of Hannibal, and give some estimate 
of.hini as a soldier. 

6. What feelings did the continued prosperity of Carthage provoke 
among the Romans ? 

7. Tell all you know of Cato, the chief advocate fSr the destruc- 
tion of Carthage. 

8. Give an account of the war that followed and its results. 

IV. THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
I. The Legacy of War 

1. Discuss the changes that the long period of war had produced 
in Rome. 

2 . Explain why the trade and industry of Rome were stagnant 
after the long wars. 

3. Explain why the government had had to import corn, and 
what were some of the effects of the importation. 

4. Discuss the effect of large estates on Roman agriculture and 
social life. 

5. Tell what you know about the Gracchi and what they tried 
to do. 

6. What was the ultimate effect of the class war introduced by 
the Gracchi? 

7. Explain why neither the senatorial nor the popular party was 
fit to govern the Roman Empire. 

2. Marius and Sulla 

1. Tell the story of the war between Rome and Jugurtha. 

2. Draw a sketch map showing the position of Numidia. 

3. Tell as fully as you can the story of the Jugurthan war. 

4. Find out as fully as you can the part taken in the struggle by 
Metellus, Marius, and Sulla. 

5. Name, if you can, the four battles in which the Gauls had de- 
feated the Romans before Marius took'fcommand again. 

6. What change did Marius make in the composition of the 
Roman army? 

7. Give an account of his victory at Aquae Sextiae, and of the defeat 
of the Cimbri by Marius at Raudine plain. 
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8. Account is fully as you can for the social war. What was the 
result? 

9. What was the origin of the war with Mithridates? Who 
appointed Sulla to the command? Whom did the people appoint? 
What did Sulla do? 

10. Tell the story of the flight and wanderings of Marius. 

11. Give an account of Sulla’s victories over Mithridates and of 

his resolves. • 

12. Tell the story of the return of Marius and of his actions. 

13. Give an account of Sullajp tight for power and of the heavy 
losses of the citizens. 

14. What position was granted to Sulla by the senate? How did 
Sulla treat his opponents? 

3. The First Triumvirate 

1. Explain how the system of government restored by Sulla failed. 

2. Tell what happened when Sulla retired. 

3. Give an account of the war with Spartacus and his gladiators. 

4. Tell the story of the struggle with Sertorius, the Marian 
governor of Spain. 

5. What were the enemies the senate was faced with when it 
made Pompey supreme commander? 

6. Explain what task Pompey chose for himself and what he gave 
Crassus to do. 

7. Having succeeded, Pompey and Crassus caused themselves to 
be chosen consuls. Why was this unlawful, and why did the senate 
submit? 

8. Give an account of Pompey ’s work in the East. 

9. During Pompey’s absence in the East, what two great Romans 
were brought forward by Crassus? 

10. Explain the task Crassus and Csesar set themselves. 

11. Why was the combination of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus so 
powerful ? 

12. Explain why Caesar was so popular. 

13. Discuss Caesar’s reasons for going to Gaul as proconsul. 

4. Caesar 

^i. Why was the Gallic province of so small account when Caesar 
assumed the proconsulship? 

2. What means did Caesar use to increase the importance of the 
Gallic province and with what success?^ 

3. Give a brief account of Caesar’s doings from 58 B.c. to 49 B.c., 
and explain how we know so well about w’hat he did. 

4. Tell what you know of Caesar’s connection with Britain. 

5. By what means did Caesar keep in close touch with what was 
happening in Rome. 

6. Explain why Pompey and Crassus avoided an open quarrel. 

7. Tell the story of Crassus’ defeat at Carrhae. 
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8. After the death of Crassus and of Pompey’s wife^lulia, explain 
what Pompey sought to do and give his probable reasons. 

9. Describe the course of the quarrel between Cassar and Pompey, 
and es^iain how each might justify the course he took. 

10. Tell what happened after Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

11. Give an account of the battle of Pharsalia (Pharsalus) and of 
the flight and death of Pompey. 

12 . Tell how Caesar, 'the following year, 47 b.c., defeated 
Phamaces at Zela, and how he announced his victory to the senate. 

13. What changes did Caesar i|iake in the constitution and 
government of the Rom^ Empire? 

14. Explain what Caesar was trying to do. 

15. Give an account of his murder. Read the scene in Shake- 
spearer 

V. THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
I. The Augustan Age 

1. Explain how the Roman Empire was divided after Caesar’s 
death. 

2. Give an account of the Second Triumvirate and of the flight of 
Caesar’s murderers six months later. 

3. Tell what part of the empire fell to .Antony and what part to 
Octavius in the second division of the empire. 

4. Give an account of the battles of Philippi, first and second, and 
of the deaths of Cassius and Brutus. 

5. Tell what caused the war between Antony and Octavius. 

6. State what you know of the quarrel between Antony and 
Octavius, of the battle of Actium and of the death of Antony. 

7. Tell all you know about Cleopatra. 

8. How long did Octavius rule supreme at Rome? Explain how 
he avoided giving offence to the republicans. What title did he 
take ? 

9. What name is given to the Age of Octavius, and what is meant 
by the name? 

10. What was done for Rome at this time? 

1 1. What great misfortune befell the Roman arms before the death 
of Augustus ? 

12. Give an account of the death of Augustus. 

13. Explain in what way the world is indebted to Augustus. 

14. What event destined to change the whole course of human 
history took place in his reign? 

2. Britain under Rqman Rule 

1. Give a brief account of the reign of Tiberius. 

2. Name and give the character of the three emperors who followed 
him. 

3. Tell all you know about Nero and his end. 
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4|. Explain ^hy Claudius is specially interesting to the people of 
Britain. 

5. What British heroine tried to throw off the Roman yoke in 
Nero’s reign? 

6. Exj>lain what Agricola, the great Roman governor, tried to do 
for Britain and how far he succeeded. 

7. Discuss the means taken to protect southern Britain from in- 
roads from the north. ’ • 

8. What was the character of the Roman occupation of Britain? 

How long did it last? Ho^^ did it differ from that of other 
provinces? ^ 

9. State some of the benefits the Roman occupation conferred on 
the Britons. 

10. How did the Britons show their regret for the loss of Roman 

rule? ^ 

11. Who was King Arthur? 

12. What was the permanent effect of the Roman occupation of 
Britain ? 


3. Pompeii and Herculaneum 

1. Tell what you know of the wars that followed the death of 
Nero — of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius — before Vespasian became 
emperor. 

2. Give as clear an account as you can of the capture and destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, a.d. 70. 

3. What sort of ruler did Titus make? Discuss his work and his 
precepts. 

4. Tell what you know about the Colosseum. 

5. Describe the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

6. Explain the steps by which the buried cities were brought to 
light. 

7. Explain what we learnt from their discovery. 

4. Christian Persecution 

1. Give an account of what the Roman Empire included when 
at the height of its splendour (reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antonine, and Marcus Aurelius). 

2. What name did the emperors take and with what object? 

3. Explain why the early emperors avoided show. 

4. Tell what you know about Trajan (98-117 a.d.). 

5. What sort of ruler was Hadrian and what connection had he 
with Britain? 

6. Give an account of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

7. How did these early emjjerors treat Christians? 

8. Explain why the Romans, who, as a rule were very tolerant, 
treated Christians so badly. 
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EPILOGUE 

< 

The Passing of the Western Empire 

1. What English historian has told the story of the “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empir^’*? 

2. What is the character of Gibbon’s History? 

3. Discuss the reasons for the fall of Rome. 

4. Explain what reasons there w#re for the flow of the Slavs into 
eastern Europe, and later of the Huns. 

5. Tell what you know of the movement known as “the wander- 
ing of the nations 

6. What Teutonic peoples, were forced by the prejfure from the 
East to attack the Roman Empire. 

7. Tell what you know of the Saxons, Franks, Goths, and Van- 
dals, and of the parts of the empire they overman. 

8. Explain what new countries were formed out of parts of the 
Roman Empire. 

9. Explain how Diocletian tried to restore law and order and stop 
the decay of the empire. 

10. Explain what Constantine did, and why he was called “ the 
Great 

11. How was the empire divided after his death? 

12. Give an account of Stilicho and of his treatment by the 
Emperor Honorius. 

13. Tell the story of the sack of Rome. 

14. State what you know of the invasion of the Huns under 
Attila, and of their defeat at Chd.lons. 

15. How was the empire of the west brought to an end? 

16. When was Constantinople captured by the Turks? 
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